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FOREWORD 
lo A 


dpe2 ROYAL COMMISSION on Electoral Reform and Party Financing 
was established in November 1989. Our mandate was to inquire into 
and report on the appropriate principles and process that should gov- 
ern the election of members of the House of Commons and the financ- 
ing of political parties and candidates’ campaigns. To conduct such a 
comprehensive examination of Canada’s electoral system, we held 
extensive public consultations and developed a research program 
designed to ensure that our recommendations would be guided by an 
independent foundation of empirical inquiry and analysis. 

The Commission’s in-depth review of the electoral system was the 
first of its kind in Canada’s history of electoral democracy. It was dic- 
tated largely by the major constitutional, social and technological 
changes of the past several decades, which have transformed Canadian 
society, and their concomitant influence on Canadians’ expectations 
of the political process itself. In particular, the adoption in 1982 of the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms has heightened Canadians’ 
awareness of their democratic and political rights and of the way they 
are served by the electoral system. 

The importance of electoral reform cannot be overemphasized. As 
the Commission’s work proceeded, Canadians became increasingly 
preoccupied with constitutional issues that have the potential to change 
the nature of Confederation. No matter what their beliefs or political 
allegiances in this continuing debate, Canadians agree that constitutional 
change must be achieved in the context of fair and democratic pro- 
cesses. We cannot complacently assume that our current electoral 
process will always meet this standard or that it leaves no room for 
improvement. Parliament and the national government must be seen 
as legitimate; electoral reform can both enhance the stature of national 
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political institutions and reinforce their ability to define the future of our 
country in ways that command Canadians’ respect and confidence and 
promote the national interest. 

In carrying out our mandate, we remained mindful of the impor- 
tance of protecting our democratic heritage, while at the same time bal- 
ancing it against the emerging values that are injecting a new dynamic 
into the electoral system. If our system is to reflect the realities of 
Canadian political life, then reform requires more than mere tinkering 
with electoral laws and practices. 

Our broad mandate challenged us to explore a full range of options. 
We commissioned more than 100 research studies, to be published in 
a 23-volume collection. In the belief that our electoral laws must meas- 
ure up to the very best contemporary practice, we examined election- 
related laws and processes in all of our provinces and territories and 
studied comparable legislation and processes in established democra- 
cies around the world. This unprecedented array of empirical study 
and expert opinion made a vital contribution to our deliberations. We 
made every effort to ensure that the research was both intellectually 
rigorous and of practical value. All studies were subjected to peer 
review, and many of the authors discussed their preliminary findings 
with members of the political and academic communities at national 
symposiums on major aspects of the electoral system. 

The Commission placed the research program under the able and 
inspired direction of Dr. Peter Aucoin, Professor of Political Science 
and Public Administration at Dalhousie University. We are confident 
that the efforts of Dr. Aucoin, together with those of the research coor- 
dinators and scholars whose work appears in this and other volumes, 
will continue to be of value to historians, political scientists, parlia- 
mentarians and policy makers, as well as to thoughtful Canadians and 
the international community. 

Along with the other Commissioners, I extend my sincere grati- 
tude to the entire Commission staff for their dedication and commitment. 
Talso wish to thank the many people who participated in our sympo- 
siums for their valuable contributions, as well as the members of the 


research and practitioners’ advisory groups whose counsel significantly 
aided our undertaking. 


AL XO eoopeta 
Pierre Lortie 
Chairman 
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ApS ROYAL COMMISSION'S research program constituted a compre- 
hensive and detailed examination of the Canadian electoral process. 
The scope of the research, undertaken to assist Commissioners in their 
deliberations, was dictated by the broad mandate given to the 
Commission. 

The objective of the research program was to provide 
Commissioners with a full account of the factors that have shaped our 
electoral democracy. This dictated, first and foremost, a focus on fed- 
eral electoral law, but our inquiries also extended to the Canadian con- 
stitution, including the institutions of parliamentary government, the 
practices of political parties, the mass media and nonpartisan political 
organizations, as well as the decision-making role of the courts with 
respect to the constitutional rights of citizens. Throughout, our research 
sought to introduce a historical perspective in order to place the con- 
temporary experience within the Canadian political tradition. 

We recognized that neither our consideration of the factors shap- 
ing Canadian electoral democracy nor our assessment of reform 
proposals would be as complete as necessary if we failed to examine 
the experiences of Canadian provinces and territories and of other 
democracies. Our research program thus emphasized comparative 
dimensions in relation to the major subjects of inquiry. 

Our research program involved, in addition to the work of the 
Commission’s research coordinators, analysts and support staff, over 
200 specialists from 28 universities in Canada, from the private sector 
and, in a number of cases, from abroad. Specialists in political science 
constituted the majority of our researchers, but specialists in law, 
economics, management, computer sciences, ethics, sociology and 
communications, among other disciplines, were also involved. 
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In addition to the preparation of research studies for the 
Commission, our research program included a series of research sem- 
inars, symposiums and workshops. These meetings brought together 
the Commissioners, researchers, representatives from the political par- 
ties, media personnel and others with practical experience in political 
parties, electoral politics and public affairs. These meetings provided 
not only a forum for discussion of the various subjects of the 
Commission’s mandate, but also an opportunity for our research to be 
assessed by those with an intimate knowledge of the world of politi- 
cal practice. 

These public reviews of our research were complemented 
by internal and external assessments of each research report by per- 
sons qualified in the area; such assessments were completed prior to our 
decision to publish any study in the series of research volumes. 

The Research Branch of the Commission was divided into several 
areas, with the individual research projects in each area assigned to the 
research coordinators as follows: 


F. Leslie Seidle Political Party and Election Finance 

Herman Bakvis Political Parties 

Kathy Megyery Women, Ethno-Cultural Groups 
and Youth 

David Small Redistribution; Electoral Boundaries; 
Voter Registration 

Janet Hiebert Party Ethics 

Michael Cassidy Democratic Rights; Election 
Administration 

Robert A. Milen Aboriginal Electoral Participation 


and Representation 

Frederick J. Fletcher | Mass Media and Broadcasting in 
Elections 

David Mac Donald Direct Democracy 

(Assistant Research 

Coordinator) 


These coordinators identified appropriate specialists to undertake 
research, managed the projects and prepared them for publication. 
They also organized the seminars, symposiums and workshops in their 
research areas and were responsible for preparing presentations and 
briefings to help the Commission in its deliberations and decision mak- 


ing. Finally, they participated in drafting the Final Report of the 
Commission. 
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On behalf of the Commission, I welcome the opportunity to thank 
the following for their generous assistance in producing these research 
studies — a project that required the talents of many individuals. 

In performing their duties, the research coordinators made a notable 
contribution to the work of the Commission. Despite the pressures of 
tight deadlines, they worked with unfailing good humour and the 
utmost congeniality. I thank all of them for their consistent support and 
cooperation. 

In particular, I wish to express my gratitude to Leslie Seidle, senior 
research coordinator, who supervised our research analysts and support 
staff in Ottawa. His diligence, commitment and professionalism not 
only set high standards, but also proved contagious. I am grateful to 
Kathy Megyery, who performed a similar function in Montreal with 
equal aplomb and skill. Her enthusiasm and dedication inspired us all. 

On behalf of the research coordinators and myself, I wish to thank 
our research analysts: Daniel Arsenault, Eric Bertram, Cécile Boucher, 
Peter Constantinou, Yves Denoncourt, David Docherty, Luc Dumont, 
Jane Dunlop, Scott Evans, Véronique Garneau, Keith Heintzman, Paul 
Holmes, Hugh Mellon, Cheryl D. Mitchell, Donald Padget, Alain 
Pelletier, Dominique Tremblay and Lisa Young. The Research Branch 
was strengthened by their ability to carry out research in a wide vari- 
ety of areas, their intellectual curiosity and their team spirit. 

The work of the research coordinators and analysts was greatly facil- 
itated by the professional skills and invaluable cooperation of Research 
Branch staff members: Paulette LeBlanc, who, as administrative assis- 
tant, managed the flow of research projects; Héléne Leroux, secretary 
to the research coordinators, who produced briefing material for the 
Commissioners and who, with Lori Nazar, assumed responsibility for 
monitoring the progress of research projects in the latter stages of our 
work; Kathleen McBride and her assistant Natalie Brose, who created 
and maintained the database of briefs and hearings transcripts; and 
Richard Herold and his assistant Susan Dancause, who were responsi- 
ble for our research library. Jacinthe Séguin and Cathy Tucker also deserve 
thanks — in addition to their duties as receptionists, they assisted in a 
variety of ways to help us meet deadlines. 

We were extremely fortunate to obtain the research services of first- 
class specialists from the academic and private sectors. Their contri- 
butions are found in this and the other 22 published research volumes. 
We thank them for the quality of their work and for their willingness 
to contribute and to meet our tight deadlines. 

Our research program also benefited from the counsel of Jean-Marc 
Hamel, Special Adviser to the Chairman of the Commission and former 
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Chief Electoral Officer of Canada, whose knowledge and experience 
proved invaluable. ¥ 

In addition, numerous specialists assessed our research studies. 
Their assessments not only improved the quality of our 
published studies, but also provided us with much-needed advice on 
many issues. In particular, we wish to single out professors Donald 
Blake, Janine Brodie, Alan Cairns, Kenneth Carty, John Courtney, Peter 
Desbarats, Jane Jenson, Richard Johnston, Vincent Lemieux, Terry 
Morley and Joseph Wearing, as well as Ms. Beth Symes. 

Producing such a large number of studies in less than a year requires 
a mastery of the skills and logistics of publishing. We were fortunate to 
be able to count on the Commission’s Director of Communications, 
Richard Rochefort, and Assistant Director, Héléne Papineau. They were 
ably supported by the Communications staff: Patricia Burden, Louise 
Dagenais, Caroline Field, Claudine Labelle, France Langlois, Lorraine 
Maheux, Ruth McVeigh, Chantal Morissette, Sylvie Patry, Jacques Poitras 
and Claudette Rouleau-O’Toole. 

To bring the project to fruition, the Commission also called on spe- 
cialized contractors. We are deeply grateful for the services of Ann 
McCoomb (references and fact checking); Marthe Lemery, Pierre 
Chagnon and the staff of Communications Com’ca (French quality con- 
trol); Norman Bloom, Pamela Riseborough and associates of B&B 
Editorial Consulting (English adaptation and quality control); and Mado 
Reid (French production). Al Albania and his staff at Acart Graphics 
designed the studies and produced some 2 400 tables and figures. 

The Commission's research reports constitute Canada’s largest 
publishing project of 1991. Successful completion of the project required 
close cooperation between the public and private sectors. In the pub- 
lic sector, we especially acknowledge the excellent service of the Privy 
Council unit of the Translation Bureau, Department of the Secretary of 
State of Canada, under the direction of Michel Parent, and our contacts 
Ruth Steele and Terry Denovan of the Canada Communication Group, 
Department of Supply and Services. 

The Commission’s co-publisher for the research studies was 
Dundurn Press of Toronto, whose exceptional service is gratefully 
acknowledged. Wilson & Lafleur of Montreal, working with the Centre 
de Documentation Juridique du Québec, did equally admirable work 
in preparing the French version of the studies. 
thera ee aes editors and proofreaders worked diligently 
nie ee ae with the Commission and the publishers 

pages of manuscript for design, typesetting 
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and printing. The work of these individuals, whose names are listed 
elsewhere in this volume, was greatly appreciated. 

Our acknowledgements extend to the contributions of the 
Commission’s Executive Director, Guy Goulard, and the administra- 
tion and executive support teams: Maurice Lacasse, Denis Lafrance 
and Steve Tremblay (finance); Thérése Lacasse and Mary Guy-Shea 
(personnel); Cécile Desforges (assistant to the Executive Director); Marie 
Dionne (administration); Anna Bevilacqua (records); and support staff 
members Michelle Bélanger, Roch Langlois, Michel Lauzon, Jean 
Mathieu, David McKay and Pierrette McMurtie, as well as Denise 
Miquelon and Christiane Séguin of the Montreal office. 

A special debt of gratitude is owed to Marléne Girard, assistant to 
the Chairman. Her ability to supervise the logistics of the Commission’s 
work amid the tight schedules of the Chairman and Commissioners 
contributed greatly to the completion of our task. 

I also wish to express my deep gratitude to my own secretary, Liette 
Simard. Her superb administrative skills and great patience brought 
much-appreciated order to my penchant for the chaotic workstyle of 
academe. She also assumed responsibility for the administrative coor- 
dination of revisions to the final drafts of volumes 1 and 2 of the 
Commission’s Final Report. I owe much to her efforts and assistance. 

Finally, on behalf of the research coordinators and myself, 
I wish to thank the Chairman, Pierre Lortie, the members of the 
Commission, Pierre Fortier, Robert Gabor, William Knight and Lucie 
Pépin, and former members Elwood Cowley and Senator Donald Oliver. 
We are honoured to have worked with such an eminent and thought- 
ful group of Canadians, and we have benefited immensely from their 
knowledge and experience. In particular, we wish to acknowledge the 
creativity, intellectual rigour and energy our Chairman brought to our 
task. His unparalleled capacity to challenge, to bring out the best in us, 
was indeed inspiring. 


Peter Aucoin 
Director of Research 
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PREFACE 
lad 


AXeianes WOMEN WERE granted the vote and the right 
to candidacy some 60 years ago, by 1988 they had achieved only 
13 percent representation in the House of Commons. This persistent 
and significant under-representation has consequences that are more 
than symbolic; it deprives our federal policy-making process of the 
input of a significant number of Canadians on the nature and timing 
of public policy issues. This is not to suggest that women hold homo- 
geneous views on all public policy issues, or that they do not respond 
along partisan lines on many others. Nonetheless, a system that does 
not, over time, come closer to adequately representing its citizenship 
calls into question the legitimacy of its democratic institutions. 

What are the reasons behind this poor showing of women in polit- 
ical parties and in federal office? Five studies were commissioned to 
address this specific issue. Although the focus of their investigations dif- 
fered, the similarity of the conclusions and prescriptions for reform 
reached by the authors of this volume is striking. Their discussions and 
conclusions helped to inform the Commission’s recommendations. 

Janine Brodie provides a broad overview of the role and perfor- 
mance of women in federal politics. She underscores that during the 
last 20 years the percentage of women candidates and MPs has risen 
markedly — from 6 percent in 1972 to 19 percent in 1988 for female can- 
didates; from 2 percent in 1972 to 13 percent in 1988 for women MPs. 
She attributes these gains to changing perceptions of the role of women 
in society and the efforts of feminists both inside and outside party 
organizations to increase the representation of women in Canadian 
politics. She emphasizes, however, that this progress remains marginal 
and that it should not be assumed that these gains are inevitable, per- 
manent or sufficient. 

According to Brodie, the major barriers to women’s entry into the 
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political system include the cost of contesting party nominations and 
the tendency among political parties to place women in marginal rid- 
ings. She concludes that, in and of itself, the removal of legal barriers 
to women’s participation will not lead to gender parity. Specific actions 
to compensate for women’s historical disadvantage are required. 

Sylvia Bashevkin analyses the participation of women in political 
parties by assessing their presence and their role at different levels of 
the political hierarchy. Her findings confirm previous research: As posi- 
tions in politics become more competitive and more powerful, the num- 
ber of women occupying them declines. Specifically, she notes that 
at the local level women are still much less likely to hold decision- 
making positions in riding associations than to fill clerical positions. 
At the intermediate level of political involvement, such as party exec- 
utive member or campaign manager, women are increasingly active, yet 
they still occupy only a minority of these positions. At the candidacy 
level, women are severely under-represented. She describes how this 
under-representation has prompted pressure from interest groups, 
political action groups and feminist groups to reform the system. 
According to Bashevkin, political parties should increase female rep- 
resentation in the Canadian political process, since voters clearly accept 
women as equal participants in that process. 

Lynda Erickson examines the impact of the candidate selection 
process on the composition of the House of Commons, identifying the 
Canadian nomination system as one of the key barriers to achieving 
greater gender parity. Although some measures have been taken by 
Canadian political parties in the past decade, they have not translated 
into significant increases in the number of women candidates and MPs. 
Erickson focuses on party selection procedures to assess their impact 
on the number of women being nominated in ridings where they have 
a chance of winning. She then considers various proposals for increas- 
ing the number of women in competitive party candidacies. Her pro- 
posals for reform include limiting expenditures at the nomination 
phase, providing centralized funding for nomination contests and 
changing the nature of political life in Canada to make it more hos- 
pitable to women. 

One factor frequently cited as a barrier to the election of women 
in the United States, most notably to Congress, is the low rate of 
legislative turnover. In her study, Lisa Young examines whether this 
Proposition applies to the Canadian situation. Based ona simulation of 
ae eae she concludes that Canada’s relatively high rate 
cme aii e House of Commons constitutes an opportunity for 

8 access to federal office and that other factors are clearly 
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the cause of the under-representation of women as candidates and MPs. 
She suggests that, as the gatekeepers of the political process, political 
parties alter their recruitment and nomination practices if a substan- 
tial change in the number of women MPs is to be achieved. 

Gertrude Robinson and Armande Saint-Jean focus on the impact 
of media coverage on women politicians and trace the evolution of 
stereotypes that have been applied to women politicians over the past 
30 years. They find that women politicians receive, on balance, less cov- 
erage than their male counterparts and that the coverage they do receive 
is tainted by stereotyping news values that tend to emphasize family 
relations and physical attractiveness, aspects rarely referred to in the 
coverage of male politicians. They conclude that, while a more gender- 
neutral style of reporting is developing, women politicians are still sub- 
jected to different media treatment and standards of behaviour. They 
conclude that as active participants in social change, the media have a 
crucial role to play in shaping the progress and legitimacy of women’s 
access to political life. 

I would like to thank the Commissioners for their persistence in 
addressing this issue and Peter Aucoin, Director of Research, for his 
unfailing and cheerful support. 


Kathy Megyery 
Research Coordinator 
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WOMEN 
AND THE 
ELECTORAL PROCESS 
IN CANADA 


Janine Brodie 
with the assistance of 
Celia Chandler 


OVERVIEW 
J 

OPULAR DEMOCRATIC IDEOLOGY provides that every citizen has the 
right to participate in the process of democratic decision making and 
to seek public office. In practice, however, many social interests are not 
represented in the policy-making process. Only a small proportion of 
the population seeks elected office and even fewer are elected. Although 
all enfranchised voters have the same legal right to contest democratic 
election, subtle structural, social and political practices narrow the field 
of potential political leaders to a select few. 


The Under-representation of Women 

Among the social groups most consistently excluded from the ranks of 
the political élite are the poor, minority ethnic and religious groups and 
women. Statistics indicate, however, that women are the most under- 
represented social group in the elected assemblies of the world (Putnam 
1971), 32). Women everywhere constitute more than one-half of the pop- 
ulz.tion and, at the same time, rarely are more than a handful of the 
political élite. Few aspects of social life are more male-donrinated than 
electoral politics. Although in recent decades women have entered non- 
traditional occupations with increasing frequency. legislative office 
remains an elusive goal for the vast majority of Canadian women. 
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The issue of women’s political representation has occupied the 
political agenda of Western democracies, with varying degrees of inten- 
sity, for most of the 20th century. At the turn of the century, the first 
wave of the women’s movement fought to secure for women formal 
equality with men with respect to citizenship rights. The extension of 
the franchise, however, failed to open the doors of political power to 
women. Indeed, as the Royal Commission on the Status of Women 
(RCSW) reported in 1970, women constituted less than 1 percent of those 
elected in all the federal and provincial elections in the 50 years after 
women’s enfranchisement. The Commission concluded that women 
had only achieved “a token recognition” of their right to be represented 
in Parliament. Legislating the means and goals of Canada’s social, eco- 
nomic and political development continued to be an exclusive male 
prerogative (Canada, Royal Commission 1970, 339, 355). 

In the years since the release of the RCSW report, Canada has wit- 
nessed the g:owth of a new round of mobilization around the unfin- 
ished agenda of gender equality. Second-wave feminism has motivated 
major attitudinal and behavioural changes among individual Canadians 
and, at the level of formal politics, has mounted a concerted challenge 
to the barriers that continue to restrict the achievement of gender equal- 
ity’ in all walks of Canadian life, including electoral politics. Considering 
the minimal progress of women in legislative politics in the first 50 years 
after suffrage, the growth in women’s participation in federal elections 


Table 1.1 


Women candidates and MPs in Canadian general elections 
(percent of total) 


Year elected Candidates Elected 


OO 


1921-67 24 0.8 
1968 35 0.4 
1972 6.4 1.8 
174 94 3.4 
1979 13.8 3.6 
1980 14.4 5.0 
1984 14.5 06 
Sead th) < Gbepeeesih: miserable? 13.4 


Source: Elections Canada. 
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in the past 20 years nas been significant. Women, as a percentage of fed- 
eral candidates, have increased from 6 percent in 1972 to 19 percent in 
1988. During the same period, women increased their representation in 
the House of Commons from 2 percent to 13 percent (see table 1.1). 


The Uncertain Watershed 

According to many political analysts, the representational gains of the 
past decade signal the long-awaited watershed for women in Canadian 
politics. Beginning with the 1984 federal election, each of the major 
political parties scrambled to nominate a record number of women can- 
didates, and for the first time in Canadian election history, the three 
major party leaders participated ina nationally televised debate that was 
devoted exclusively to political issues of special concern to women. In 
that year, 27 women were elected to the House of Commons ~ nearly 
double the record set in 1980 — and six women were appointed to the 


Figure 1.1 
Number of women elected to the House of Commons by year 


Women elected 
Source: Elections Canada. 
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Table 1.2 
Women's representation in the provinces 
(percentages, most recent election) 


Province Women in legislature Women candidates 
Bntish Columbia 13.9 21.0 
Alberta 15.0 18.0 
Saskatchewan 8.0 25.0 
Manitoba 18.0 21.0 
Ontario 22.0 23.0 
Quebec 22.0 18.0 
New Brunswick 12.0 16.0 
Nova Scotia 6.0 21.0 
Prince Edward Island 22.0 25.0 
Newfoundland 2.0 8.0 
Northwest Territories 8.0 = 


Yukon 31.0 — 


Source: Royal Commission on Electoral Reform and Party Financing. 


federal cabinet, again twice the previous record. Women continued to 
make impressive representational gains later in the decade. The 1988 
federal election brought 39 women to Parliament (Gotell and Brodie 
1991). Women’s representation in provincial legislatures and territorial 
assemblies reflects a similar upward trend (see figure 1.1). Currently, 
women hold approximately 15 percent of provincial and territorial 
seats. In three provinces, they make up more than 20 percent of the 
elected assembly (see table 1.2). 

It is both premature and ill-advised, however, to suggest that these 
marginal gains represent the beginning of an inevitable or natural pro- 
gression toward gender parity in our elected institutions. These gains 
reflect the changing orientations of the Canadian public toward women’s 
role in society and the concerted efforts of feminists, both inside and out- 
side party organizations, to increase the representation of women in 
Canadian politics. As a result of this pressure and increased public 
awareness, Canadian political parties can to longer afford to offer a 
slate of candidates that includes no or very few women. Nevertheless, 
statistical analysis suggests that women candidates still are not afforded 
the same opportunities for election as their male counterparts. Although 
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Table 1.3 


Success rates among female and male candidates, 1972-88 
(percentages) 


Year Women elected Men elected 
1972 76 25.6 
1974 72 20.4 
1979 5.1 22.1 
1980 6.4 20.0 
1984 12.8 20.6 
1988 12.9 20.1 


Source: Elections Canada. 


improving, the success rates of women candidates in federal elections 
are still approximately one-nalf that of men (see table 1.3). 

Women candidates are less often elected, partly because they often 
choose to run for a minor party. More importantly, however, the major 
federal parties continue to follow the long-established tradition of nom- 
inating women to ridings where their chances of winning are low. 
Indeed, many of the representational gains that women have achieved 
over the past decade occurred precisely when their party was not 
expected to win at the beginning of the campaign. Women were nor.t- 
inated to ridings that, at the time the writ was issued, seemed hope- 
less, but were elected to office because of the volatility characteristic of 
the electorate in the 1980s and unexpected shifts in voter support for 
their party during the campaign. The 1984 federal and 1990 Ontario 
elections are cases in point. Any optimism about the inevitability of 
women’s representational gains should be tempered with a hard dose 
of political reality. Nominating women to seemingly lost-cause ridings 
and waiting for electoral volatility and an unexpected electoral tide to 
sweep them into office is hardly a promising strategy for increasing 
the political representation of women in Canada. 

Changes in the conduct of Canadian election campaigns also cau- 
tion against a laissez-faire posture toward the election of women. Over 
the course of the last decade, federal elections have been characterized 
by dramatic increases in the cost of contesting a party nomination and 
in pre-writ election spending. Neither of these campaign expenditures 
are regulated by federal legislation, yet both severely disadvantage 
women who, on average, have less access to financial resources than 
men. Women may be more prepared to offer themselves as candidates 
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for public office than in the past, but financial constraints, unless coy 
trolled, will increasingly and effectively bar them from effective cor 
petition in the future. Increases in campaign expenditures threaten 

potential gains in political representation of all groups that sit dispré 
portionately at the bottom of the socio-economic hierarchy. 

Evidence drawn from the international experience also indicat 
that there is nothing natural or automatic about increasing the electi 
of women. The Inter-Parliamentary Union, for example, reported th 
the percentage of women among the world’s legislators has droppe 
over the past year and has remained “strikingly stagnant” for the pa 
15 years. In July 1989, women constituted 12.7 percent of the world 
representative assemblies compared to 12.5 percent in 1975 (Globe a 
Mail 1989, A12). 

Canada’s record of electing women to national office ranks 
approximately the mid-point of established liberal democracies. Duri} 
the 1980s, Canada surpassed the record of the United States, the Unite 
Kingdom, Australia and France. Yet, the election of women in Canad 


Table 1.4 
Women’s political representation internationally (Lower House) : | 
Country Women members Year} 
(%) 
Canada 13.4 1988 : 
Australia 6.4 1987 
Belgium is 1986) 
United Kingdom 6.3 19875 
United States | 
: 57 190 
Sweden 28.9 1986 5 
Switzerland 10.2 on 
: | 
Norway 34.9 1987} 
Finland 30.5 1986 
Denmark 257 1986 § 
West Germany 15.0 198 : 
Prange 44 ‘ond 
New Zealand 144 _ 1987 : 


Sources: Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of Women (1987, 17); Hill and Roberts (1990). If 
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still does not reach the levels set in Sweden, Norway and Finland - 
countries that have made concerted efforts to increase the election of 
women and have proportional-representation electoral systems (see 
table 1.4). 

Although Canada has made marginal progress toward gender par- 
ity, we should not assume that these gains are inevitable, permanent 
or sufficient. Canada’s legislatures continue to be a poor mirror of the 
population. The voice of government, as the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women observed 20 years ago, is still a man’s voice. Women 
remain governed rather than governors, legislated rather than legisla- 
tors. Without representation, econ mic, political and social decisions 
are taken with little attention given to, or even awareness of, the spe- 
cial impact that new policy initiatives have on women. 

The persistent under-representation of women in Canadian poli- 
tics raises fundamental questions about both the legitimacy of our 
democratic institutions and the biases of electoral politics. Few doubt 
that this under-representation is directly related to women’s subordi- 
nate status in society as a whole. Although diminishing somewhat, 
Canadian society is characterized bv a gendered division of labour in 
aT ee P pen ae remo wler: Wigs advan eas ak BENS WONG te. CR SIN IEONS Una 
are characterized as “women’s wore pay much less than those that 
are typically considered “male.” Men conti:ue to be paid more and 
have greater opportunities for advancement than women who perform 
the same work, much less work of equal value. 

By all indicators women are a subordinate group in Canadian soci- 
ety, and as for any subordinate group, tne issue of political represen- 
tation poses a seemingly urresolvable dilemma. Politics and political 
representation are critical for the socially disadvantaged. Through the 
political process, their interests a:* translated into political demands, 
which are placed on the legislative agenda and advanced through leg- 
islation. The process of liberal-democrstic recruitment, left unregu- 
lated, however, tends to favour the representation of the socially 
advantaged. The less powerful need politics ty redress their inequality, 
but their inequality prevents them from achieving any significant mea- 
sure of political power. Social and political inequalities, in other words, 
tend to reinforce one another in liberal democracies, :orming a system 
of inclusion and exclusion. 

This study provides an overview of the most recent :csearch con- 
cerning women’s interrelationship with electoral politics. It is divided 
into four parts beginning with the gendered nature of liberal democ- 
racy itself. It continues to examine women’s political participation in the 
electorate, in political parties and as candidates for federal office. ‘rhe 
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study concludes that formal equality — that is, the removal of legal bar- 
riers to women’s participation in political life — has not and will not lead 
to gender parity in political representation. More is required to com- 
pensate for women’s historical disadvantage in liberal democratic pol- 
itics (Clark 1988, 27Ay): Recommendations to achieve this goal are 


provided in the conclusion. 
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Explaining Women’s Exclusion 
Until recently, political science and society in general did not question 
why, ina liberal democracy, the nominal majority was virtually excluded) 
from exercising political power. Male dominance in politics was either 
assumed to be natural and, therefore, not subject to academic investi- 
gation or political mobilization, or it was explained away by pointing 
to the alleged incapacities of women to compete effectively with men 
for public office. 

Numerous explanations have been offered for why women hav 
failed to achieve political office. The macro-historical perspective, fo 
example, proposes that the equal integration of women into democrati 
decision-making structures (like the integration of all newly enfran- 
chised groups) follows two distinct and necessarily consecutive stages 
First, the voting participation of newly enfranchised groups must risé 
until it matches that of already established groups in the electorate 
Only after the first stage has been accomplished can we expect to find 
representatives of these late entrants participating in élite politics 
According to this explanation, then, the political representation 0 
women is contingent upon women voting in the same numbers as men - 
the “established” group in the electorate. 

Other explanations focus on the supposed incapacities of wome 
to compete in electoral politics. The “socialization” explanation, fo 
example, contends that women do not seek elected office because wome 
are socialized to be apolitical. Women do not exercise political powe 
because they don’t wish to. In a similar vein, “gender-role” or “situa 
tional” explanations contend that women do not abstain from politic 
as much as they are inhibited from doing so by the constraints of tra 
ditional gender roles, especially motherhood (Brodie 1985, chap. 1). | 


Female Deficiencies 
While each of these strains of argument finds some support in the li 
aes there are two sets of assumptions underlying these argument 
that should be questioned. First, and most fundamentally, the unde 
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representation of women is explained in terms of a female deficiency. 
Women are not up to par with men in terms of participation, interests 
or life exp«:rience and, therefore, do not achieve elected office. The 
extension of this argument is that women must be like men if they 
expect co gain representation. It is assumed that women’s difference 
from men cannot be integrated into or represented within the corri- 
dors of power. Instead, their difference explains their exclusion frum 
power. In other words, the norms of politics, although narrowly defined 
and posed in gender neutral terms, are, in fact, male norms to which 
women are expected to conform if they are to achieve power. Puteven 
more bluntly, these explanations propose that women, and not the elec- 
‘aval systein, must change if gender parity is to be achieved. 

The sermingly immutable nature of the electoral system 1s the cen- 
tral thread underlying the second set of assumptions in these expla- 
nations. In brief, it is assumed that the process of democratic elections 
is gender neutral and divorced from history. It is depictecl as a set of ruies 
or procedures that stands independently from the gendcred division of 
labour and is blind to the gender of its participants. Yet, these assump- 
tions pale against the history of liberal democracies. The very mean- 
ing of democracy has been subject to continuous challenge, and the 
practice of democratic elections has been subject to ongoing change. 
Our understanding of democracy and democratic procedure does not 
exist as an abstract, pure form but, rather, is the product of historical 
change, political mobilization, and ultimately, public policy. Put dif- 
ferently, the rules for conducting democratic elections are not simply 
a neutral terrain upon which politics is played out. They are frequently 
the object of political struggle itself. 

These conflicting views of elections, either as immutable or his- 
torically contingent, are not without important political ramifications. 
The former conflates the meaning of democracy with a historically 
frozen set of rules and demands that the population conform to the 
rules or risk exclusion and alienation from formal political institutions. 
It makes no allowance for new social forces that have fewer resources 
or less experience to play by the established rules of the game, and it 
discounts the democratic goal of adapting the system to respond to 
the changing demands and needs of the polity. The historical per- 
spective, in contrast, views existing democratic procedures as variable 
and manipulable, and a means of responding to socicty’s changing 
political needs and understanding of democracy. It treats electoral pro- 
cedures as the product of political moments, the object of public pol- 
icy and a reflection of a society's understanding of the meaning of 
democracy. 
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The Origins of Liberal Democracy 
Although casting a vote as a method of democratic decision making 
can be traced back to the polis of ancient Greece, democratic elections 
as they are now popularly understood are relatively recent in the evo- 
lution of governing instruments. For the ancient Greeks, democracy 
simply meant rule by citizens. Neither slavery nor the exclusion of the 
majority of the population, including women, from participating in 
these nascent democracies was considered problematical because it 
was understood that the rules applied only to citizens. According to 
this notion of democracy, nature had ordained that all people were not 
equal and that citizenship extended only to a select group of males 
(Clark 1988, 264). 

he origins of the modern democratic election, complete with its 
conception of formal political equality, are relatively recent and insep- 
arably linked to the unfolding relationship between capitalism and the 
liberal democratic form of government. Most liberal democracies came 
into being in two distinct phases: first they were liberal, and tnen, much 
later, popular democratic institutions and procedures followed. Canada’s 
particular system of parliamentary democracy is modelled on that of 
the British. There, merchants and industrialists seeking freedom from 
the feudal order were the major social force ehind liberalism’s impor-_ 
tant innovations in social organization and political thinking such as free 
enterprise, individualism, formal political rights and responsible gov- 
ernment (Brodie and Jenson 1989, chap. 1). 

Throughout most Western countries, liberal democratic institutions 
gradually replaced monarchical forms of rule. This fundamental change 
in institutional form, however, was achieved only after intense — often 
revolutionary — political conflict between the rising bourgeoisie and 
elements of the old order. It was also based on a very narrow definition 
of democratic equality. The franchise was restricted to men of prop- 
erty.' Although these early liberal democratic regimes were founded 
on the principle that all men were equal, some men were clearly more 
equal than others. Universal male suffrage, regular elections and guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and association were achieved only after 
protracted and bitter confrontations between the politically powerful 
(whose social base was in the capitalist class) and the growing work- 
ing class of industrial capitalism. 


The Woman Question 

As a political ideology, liberalism pronounced a new politics based on 
the Malues of individualism, formal political equality and equality of 
opportunity. These values continue to predominate in Western socie- 
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ties. Nevertheless, from the outset, they were not assumed to apply to 
women. Early liberal theorists argued that the fundamental equalit 

among citizens stemmed either from the state of nature or the socia. 
contract (Clark 1988, 267). Liberal individualism, however, denied tha: 
women could be citizens. Hobbes, for example, recommended that the 
family should be represented in the political sphere by only one person — 
the husband, who could interpret and act for the political interests of 
its members. Locke, by contrast, argued that women voluntarily relin- 
quished their political sovereignty when they entered into a marriage 
contract, which legitimately subjugated the wife’s will to that of her 
husband. 

While it is often assumed that the early liberal theorists simply 
overlooked the “woman question,” this assumption finds little sup- 
port in the historical record. Liberalism was, in fact, “enacted on the 
field of gender” (Scott 1986, 1069). The issue of women’s political sta- 
tus and nights, especially their exclusion from the emerging liberal polit- 
ical order, was of critical importance to the classical theorists. And, with 
few exceptions, they concluded that women should not be extended 
citizenship rights. They relied on biological determinism or women’s 
segrexzation and subordination in the domestic sphere to conclude that 
women were permanently impaired from developing the requisite skills 
for democratic citizenship (Jones 1988, 11, 15). Thus, women were barred 
by law from participating in liberal democratic politics and institutions. 

Liberalism represented a revolutionary transformation of the social 
and political world, which, as Walzer correctly emphasizes, was based 
on the art of separation. Feudal society was fractured into a series of 
different realms, each governed by its own rules and procedures. The 
church was separated from the state. The former was governed by theoc- 
racy ard the latter by literal democracy. Similarly, the political and eco- 
nomic spheres were separated so that a free market could develop 
according to the rules of capitalism, free from state interference. The 
state also was, in varying degrees, separated from the monarchy, open- 
ing both the government and the bureaucracy to the rules of political 
competition and meritocracy. Finally, a line was drawn between she ee 
and private life. The realm of the private, of personal and farn:ly life, 
was sacred ground upon which the state could not tread (Walzer 1984). 

Of course, as numerous critics of liberal democracy argue, the lines 
of separation between church and state, politics and economics, and 
public and private were never complete. Indeed, with the evolution of 
universal male suffrage and mass elections, it became readily apparent 
that the formal political equality guaranteed to men in the political 
sphere meant very little when held against the substantive inequalities 
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characteristic of the economic sphere. Economic élites could, and reg- 
ularly did, convert their economic resources into political capital, thereby 
subverting the fundamental premises of formal political equality and 
democratic elections. A brief survey of the history of legislation regu- 
lating democratic elections reveals a litany of attempts to contain the 
impact of market forces on the democratic process. The introduction 
of the secret ballot, restrictions on vote buying and other corrupt prac- 
tices, liquor laws, and electoral financing legislation all attempt to con- 
tain the power of money in the electoral process. Put differently, liberal 
democratic governments everywhere have consistently recognized that 
the substantive inequalities emanating from only one of liberalism’s 
social divisions — the division between economics and politics — had to 
be regulated to maintain a semblance of integrity in the democratic 
process. 


The Public-Private Divide 

In many ways, however, liberalism’s division between the public and 
private spheres has had a more pervasive and enduring effect on elec- 
toral politics, both in terms of establishing the legislative agenda of lib- 
eral democracies and selecting who would do the representing. It 
institutionalized a gendered division of labour and placed men and 
women in different worlds. Even though many poor women were in 
the labour force, the public-private split deemed that the public world 
of politics and economics was the proper sphere for males and the pri- 
vate world of the home and family was the proper sphere for females. 
Women were relegated to the private sphere by biological fiat that, in 
turn, was reformulated with the institutionalization of the public and 
private domains at the political level (Eisenstein 1981, 14). 

The public and private spheres, like the church and the state or 
politics and economics, were governed by different rules. The public 
sphere was defined by the rules of liberal democracy and the norms of 
universalism, equality and reason while the private sphere was a world 
of inequality, subjection and emotion (Siim 1988, 163). It was simply 
assumed that women were subject to the rule of the man “in his castle” - 
a place where the state dared not tread. Libera! democracy, therefore, 
as Pateman (1985, 192) rightly contends, has built into itself a contra- 
diction between the ideals of individual freedom and equality in the 
cublic sphere and the assuraption that women are naturally subject to 

enmutthe family. Women’s dependence and obedience in turn made 
t om unsuitable candidates for democratic citizenship rights (Clark 
a > Although our understanding of what constitutes the pub- 
ica. “tvate has changed dramatically since the early days of liberal 
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democracy, belief in these separate spheres is still central to the way 
we think about liberal democracy and how we actually structure our 
lives (Burt 1986, 114). 

The gendered foundations of liberal democracy had, and continue 
to have, profound implications for women in politics. It meant that 
women were denied the most basic political rights such as voting and 
‘unning for political office until relatively recently. The extension of 
che franchise, however, did not overcome the liabilities of the public— 
orivate divide for women. Popular ideology and practical experience 
continue to reinforce the notion that politics is a more appropriate “mas- 
suline” than “feminine” activity and that all women embody person- 
ality traits that are inappropriate for the public sphere. Moreover, even 
if women challenge this pervasive cultural prohibition, few have 
the resources to compete with men in the political arena. As one 
analyst has observed, women’s power in the home is like soft currency 
in the international market: it is not convertible in the public sphere 
‘Jonasdottir 1988, 46). 

Of course, most Canadian women are no longer solely confined to 
the private sphere. They combine their domestic roles with participa- 
ion in the paid labour market. Economic life, however, is similarly 
characterized by a gendered division of labour. Most women are con- 
centrated in low-wage sectors performing manual, support or “nur- 
‘uring” roles — tasks deemed suitable for the “feminine” character. Few 
‘women are employed in jobs that produce “social capital,” the social 
knowledge, contacts and privileged access to culturally valued quali- 
fications and social skills (Lovenduski 1986, 209). Few have the per- 
sonal financial security or access to moneyed networks, which are 
increasingly necessary to launch a successful career in politics. 

Liberalism’s public-private split has put women in a historical and 
structural disadvantage in relation to electoral politics. Equally impor- 
tant, this division tends to exclude so-called women’s issues from the 
I90litical sphere and render their politica! interests invisible. Liberalism 
:s founded on the assumption that the public is fundamentally distinct 
trom the private and personal (Jones 1988, 12). This constitutes a struc- 
‘ural barrier that filters issues out of the public agenda. Issues relating 
to the family, the gendered division of labour, child care, reproduction, 
sexuality and others generally have not been considered political and, 
therefore, amenable to public policy solutions; sometimes they are sim- 
ply treated as trivial “women’s issues” that can be easily demoted down 
the rank of legislative priorities. This substantive division-exclusion, 
in turn, generates an understanding among many women that politics 
is irrelevant to a large part of their lives. They may demonstrate less 
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interest in legislative politics than men because it does not address their 
interests or speak to their experience. 
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Gender and the Electorate 

In the postwar years, the weight of research on women in electoral poi- 
itics has concentrated on the behaviour of women in the electorate. This 
rucus partly reflects trends in the discipline of political science as well 
as the simple fact that there were so few women in political office to 
study. More importantly, however, political scientists tended to view 
gender differences in the electorate as explanations for why women 
were vastly under-represented in élite political roles within political 
parties and in elected assemblies. Both the macro-historical and micro 
theories of the sociology of political participation posit a causal link 
between mass political behaviour and élite recruitment (see Brodie 
1985, chap. 1). The macro-historical perspective, as discussed above, is 
concerned with the integration of newly enfranchised groups into the 
mainstream of democratic politics. It asserts that the necessary pre- 
condition for the recruitment of women to public office is that women 
vote in the same numbers as men - the already established group in 
the electorate (see Me ins 1976, 382-83). 

Lester Milbrath’s sierarchy of political involvement best illustrates 
the link that is drawa between mass political behaviour and élite 
recruitment in micrc theories of political participation. Milbrath 
(1965, chap. 1) argues that the citizens of any democratic polity can be | 
ranked on a ladder of political activities. The ladder has four distinct 
and hierarchically ordered steps. At the bottom of this hierarchy are 
“Apathetics,” who neither care about politics nor vote. “Spectators” 
are placed a step above the former group because they take some inter- 
est in politics and engage in the least cemianding acts of democratic 
citizenship such as voting or putting a campaign sign on their lawn. 
“Transitional” participants are on the next step up the ladder of polit- 
ical involvement. They may attend political meetings, contact public 
officials or contribute financially to a party. At the top are the 
“Gladiators” ~ party activists, strategists, fund-raisers and candidates.2 

This model assumes that political participation is cumulative. By 
makinp, this asstimption, Milhrath establiches a link het.veen mace par- 
ticipation and office-holding. In terms of his model, “cumulative” means 
He peri level on the ladder also perform the Political acts 

ae He r levels. Spectator activity is a prerequisite for tran- 
sitional activity, which, in turn, is a precondition for gladiatorial roles. 
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The transitional level, in other words, provides the “pool of eligibles” 
for public office. The existence of biases in liberal-democratic recruit 
ment, therefore, simply reflects the underparticipation of certain social 
groups at lower levels of the hierarchy of political involvement — 
especially the composition of the “pool” from which full-time politicians 
emerge. 

Both the macro and micro explanations rely on similar evidence to 
explain the gender biases in political representation. Both focus on gen- 
der differences in rates of mass political behaviour, and both assume 
that the election of women is dependent on the caevelopment uf parity 
between the sexes in mass political participation. Early voting studies 
reported that women were less likely to vote than men. This finding 
was repeatedly taken as evidence that women had not yet achieved the 
first and necessary stage in the political integration of “late entrants” 
into the political life of liberal democracies. Similarly, early political 
participation studies indicated that women were less likely to move up 
the ladder of political involvement to the transitional level. From the 
micro perspective, too, gender biases in political representation could 
be attributed to the seeming inability of women in the electorate to 
enter the ranks of the eligibles for public office at rates similar to men. 

Both explanations for male dominance at the élite leve] tend to 
blame the “victims” for their lack of political power. Neither model 
includes in its conceptualization the idea that women might face struc- 
tural impediments in their quest for political representation or that the 
system might be gender-biased. More importantly, however, these con- 
clusions were grounded on the flimsiest of empirical evidence. The 
smallest of gender differences in voter turnout were taken as an expla- 
nation for women’s exclusion from the corridors of power. It was only 
after women political scientists began to re-examine the data that this 
kind of explanation was challenged either as outdated or as gender- 
biased in its conception. Study after study demonstrated that, at the 
citizen level, women did participate at levels comparable to men’s, 
especially when relevant socio-demographic factors were controlled 
(Chandler 1990; Evans 1980; Randall 1987). 


Voter Turnout 

Certainly, the gender differences in voter turnout in Canadian federal 
elections hardly seem sufficient to account for the virtual exclusion of 
women from the tlouse of Commons. fdeed, evidence taken trom 
Canadian National Election Studies (CNES) in the period between 1965 
and 1988 indicates that only once in the past seven federal elections 
was there a statistically significant gender difference in voter turnout 
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Table 1.5 ' 
Voter turnout by sex, 1965-88 Canadian National Election Studies 

Men voting Women voting 
Year N (%) (°) 


ie ee ON ee 
1965 1 983 86.8 83.9 


1968 2 767 86.8 84.2 
1974 2 461 86.5 83.9 
1979 2 697 90.2 88.5 
1980 1747 88.8 86.6 
1984° 3375 87.4 54.2 
1988 2919 87.2 89.0 


Source: Chandler (1990). 
*Chi-square significant at .01 level. 


(see table 1.5). Results from the CNES indicate that 87 percent of 
compared with 84 percent of women voted in the 1984 federal electic 
There is no apparent reason for this statistically significant gender ¢ 
ference. It may, in fact, simply reflect sampling error. Regardless, a gf 
der difference of approximately 3 percent in the electorate hardly see 
sufficient to explain a 90 percent gender gap in the composition of | 
House of Commons after the 1984 campaign. Indeed, in 1988 wome 
turnout exceeded that of men, but the gender gap in representati 
was 87 percent. 

Although gender differences in federal turnout have been min’ 
cule in the past 25 years, other studies have shown that several den 
graphic factors are related to levels of political participation amq 
Canadian women. For example, John Terry (1984) found that empli 
ment outside the home and education were positively related) 
women’s turnout. Black and McGlen’s (1979) survey of federal el 
tions between 1965 and 1974 also confirms the positive effects of labc | 
force participation on women’s political participation. However, | 
latter study and Kay et al. (1988) indicate that the presence of child] 
in the home constrains women’s political participation regardless 


whether child rearing is coupled with labour-force participation (| 
alsa Chandler 1990, 77). | 

In the past 25 years, gender differences in federal turnout have h) 
ered around 2.5 percent. Nevertheless, one finds much larger diff 
ences in the orientations of women and men toward the political syst 


during the same period. Table 1.6 shows the responses of men a 
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women in the electorate in 1965 and 1984 to a number of items designed 
to test citizen orientations to the system. A few general observations 
can be made from these data. First, the gender gaps on these items were 
much wider in the 1960s than in the 1980s. Second, across this period 
both men and women indicate greater levels of alienation, believing, for 
example, that the government does not listen to thern and that elected 
officials soon lose touch with their constituents. Nevertheless, some 
significant gender gaps in the c.ientations of men and women to the 
political system remain. In the 1980s as in the 1960s women are less 
likely than men to express an interest in politics and more likely to feel 
that politics is too complicated for them. 


Table 1.6 


Orientations toward electoral politics by sex and year 
(percentages) 


Natiorial Election Studies 


1965 1984 
Women Men Women Men 
(N = 1 033) (N = 1075) (N= 1910) (N = 1 467) 

A. Interest in politics’ 

A lot 20.2 31.4 1S: 22.5 

Some 43.2 44.4 40.7 48.3 

Not much 36.6 24.5 43.8 29.2 
B. Trust in federal government 

Always OG ate 9.8 10.5 idal 

Mostly olf 51.0 yas) 50.0 

Sometimes 26./ 39.2 37.0 37.0 
C. Government doesn't care what people like me think 

Agree 52.0 47.0 65.7 64.0 

Disagree 48.0 53.0 34.3 36.0 
D. Politics is too complicated to understand 

Agree 795 64.7 71.8 60.5 

Disagree 20.5 35:3 28.2 39.5 
E. People like me don't have a say in politics 

Agree 55.1 48.8 64.8 64.0 

Disagree 449 512 35.2 36.0 
F. Elected MPs soon lose touch 

Agree 58.5 61.0 76.9 75.0 

Disagree 41.6 39.0 23:1 25.0 


Scurce: 1965 and 1984 Canadian National Election Studies. 
“The variables in the 1984 study have been :ecoded to reflect the *965 three-point ordinal scale. 
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The Gender Gap 


During the past decade, academic investigations of women in the elec- 
torate have shifted to analyses of the so-called gender gap and the 
effects of second-wave feminism on the orientations of the electorate. 
The gender gap refers to evidence of women acting as a cohesive bloc 
in the electorate and can take three different forms. First, women may 
participate in electoral politics at significantly higher levels or in different 
ways than their male counterparts. Second, women may assess key 
political issues differently than men. Third, men and women may dif- 
fer significantly in terms of party choice. 

Traditionally, it was assumed that women and menin the electorate 
responded in similar ways to issues and political parties. Indeed, the 
failure of women to act as a cohesive political force after their enfran- 
chisement resulted in many analysts assuming that women simply fol- 
lowed their husbands in electoral politics. The behaviour of women in 
the electorate immediately after suffrage is a matter of conjecture because 
public opinion data are not available for this period. Nevertheless, mass 
surveys conducted in the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s showed little evidence 
of women acting as a political bloc either in relation to political issues 
or party choice. In Canada, for ample, an article reviewing the atti- 
tudes of women and men toward a broad range of political issues over 
the 1960-1978 period found few and only small gender differences in 
issue orientation (Fletcher ana Drummond 1979). 

Beginning in the late 1970s, however, pollsters in many Western 
democracies began to discern growing gender differences in both issue 
orientation and party choice. Women finally appeared to be forming a 
distinctive bloc in the electorate. In Great Britain, for example, pollsters 
found that women were much less likely than men to support Margaret 
Thatcher’s Conservative party and its neo-conservative political agenda. 
British women were much more concerned than men with preserving 
welfare programs and increasing government spending in the areas of 
education, health, social services and housing (Rogers 1983, 158). In 
1980, an unexpectedly large gender gap emerged in the American pres- 
idential election. Pollsters found that 8 percent fewer women than 
men voted for Ronald Reagan and that, for the first time since data 
have been collected, more women than men voted (Mueller 1988, 16; 
anna. eae roe 

a support Reagan's neo-conservative 
platform and his rejection of the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA). By the 
1982 American mid-term elections, the gender gap had grown to the 


extent that three gubernatorial losses were attribu i 
ted to it (M 
on it (Mueller 
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The emergence of a gender gap in the American electorate both 
encouraged the women’s movement and threatened the reigning 
Republican regime. The organized women’s movement, for its part, 
reviewed its assessment of electoral politics and geared its activity to 
sustaining and expanding the gap in the American electorate. In 1982, 
“The Women’s Vote Project” was launched. Rallying under the slogan, 
“It’s aman’s world unless women vote,” this organization set for itself 
the goal of registering 1.5 million new women voters for the 1984 pres- 
idential election. It actually exceeded its goal by 300 000 women vot- 
ers (Mendelson 1988, 69,75). As a result, women constituted 53.5 percent 
of voters in the 1984 election, a plurality of approximately 3 million 
voters (Mueller 1988, 22). In concert, the National Organization of 
Women (NOW) used the gender gap as a powerful strategic tool to pres- 
sure the Democratic party to nominate a woman vice-presidential can- 
didate for the 1984 election (ibid., 29). NOW also raised more than 
$1.5 million in campaign funds which it distributed to sympathetic can- 
didates during that campaign (Sapiro 1986, 136). 

The Democratic and Republican parties, well aware of the poten- 
tial power of the women’s vote, responded in kind. The Democratic 
party nominated Geraldine Ferraro for vice-president in 1984 and 
adopted a platform designed to appeal to women voters. The Republican 
party, however, was more threatened. The demands of the women’s 
movement were incompatible with its neo-conservative platform and 
world view. Neo-conservatives in the United States (as well as Canada 
and elsewhere) ssught to minimize the role of the state in the economy 
and cut back on social welfare programs. The women’s movement, 
however, demanded increased government intervention and spend- 
ing on a number of fronts including affirmative action, child care and 
the feminization of poverty. The Republicans, therefore, attempted to 
respond to the gender gap by increasing the representation of women 
within its ranks rather than addressing the substantive concerns of the 
women’s movement. Immediately after the 1980 campaign, Reagan 
appointed a number of like-minded women to key positions within his 
administration. At the same time, the Republican party hired pollsters 
to study women voters and find the subgroups most likely to respond 
to the Republican message (Mueller 1988, 18, 32). The intent was to 
deconstruct rather than respond to the gender gap. 

Similar patterns emerged in the Canadian electorate an carly as the 
1979 election, when women appeared slightly more inclined than men 
to support the federal Liberal party. This gap widened to 6 percent in 
1980 and to 10 percent in 1983, after the Liberal government had 
entrenched a sexual equality clause in the Canadian Charter of Rights 
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and Freedoms but when the party had no leader. A gender gap in party 
choice also materialized in the 1984 federal campaign. Women were 
3 percent more likely than men to vote Liberal (Chandler 1990, 29). 

Both the American experience and the persistence of a gender gap 
in the Canadian electorate motivated Canada’s federal parties to make 
special appeals to women in 1984. Each of the major parties doubled their 
number of women candidates, and a few women were recruited to pri- 
ority ridings. As important, all of the major parties talked more: about 
women’s issues, included specific policies for women in their election 
platforms and participated in a nationally televised leadership debate 
devoted exclusively to women’s issues. 

The experience of the 1984 campaign, however, also demonstrated 
the instability of the gender gap in the Canadian electorate. Prior to the 
Icadership debate on women’s issues, public opinion polls showed that 
women favoured the Liberal party by a margin of 13 percent. But a 
week before the election, and after the celebrated leadership debate, 
this margin all but disappeared. The probable reason is that the lead- 
ers of the Liberal and Conservative parties took virtually the same posi- 
tion on all of the issues raised during the night of the debate, ranging 
from affirmative action to day care to the feminization of poverty. The 
lack of a clear choice between the two front runners made the women’s 
vote volatile and ultimately susceptible to traditional electoral appeals. 
In the absence of strong and recognizable differences between the par- 
ties on these issues, the voting choices of women are likely to resem- 
ble those of men (Carol 1988, 242). 

Cnily the NDP appeared to Deneiit fom Woinen’s politicization. This 
party had targeted women as a potential electoral constituency in the 
mid-1970s, hiring a full-time organizer to develop the party’s respon- 
siveness to women. During the le-dership debate on women’s issues, 
tne NDP leader also advanced policies most closely resembling the 
demands of the organized women’s movement. This strategy had its 
rewards for the NDP in 1984 and in 1988. Traditionally, the NDP has 
received more support from men than women in federal elections. In 
1984, however, men and women were equally likely to vote for the 
party, and between 1984 and 1988 the party increased its support among 
women by 5 percent (Chandler 1990, 39; Gotell and Brodie 1997): 

In a comprehensive analysis of the gender gap in the Canadian fed- 
eral elections of 1984 and 1988, Celia Chandler found persistent dif- 
ferences in patterns of party support among men and women. In 1988, 
for example, the differential between female and male support for the 
Liberal party was 7 percent. However, the largest and most consistent 
differences are found in relation to a select number of political issues. 
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In both election years, women were significantly less likely than men 
to support militarism and significantly more likely to support social 
welfare spending and women’s issues. In 1988 they were also much 
less likely than men (by a margin of 16 percent) to support the free 
trade initiative with the United States. 

In seeking to explain these differences, Chandler explored three 
different hypotheses that have been offered as explanations for the gen- 
der gap characteristic of many Western democracies. The first hypoth- 
esis suggests that women are more likely to defend social welfare 
measures because they are more often clients of or workers for the wel- 
fare state. The second suggests that women and men differ on key issues 
because of different socialization and life experiences. The third suggests 
that the second wave of the women’s movement, particularly feminist 
consciousness, leads women aid men to evaluate political issues dif- 
ferently. Chandler’s study indicates that, while none of the three 
hypotheses have a high explanatory power, feminist consciousness was 
particularly important in explaining differences in women’s support 
for social welfare and women’s equality issues. 

Results from the 1988 National Election Study suggest that slightly 
less than one-half of Canadian women indicate that they have been 


Table 1.7 
Selected issue orientations by sex, 1988 Canadian National Election Study 


(percent agreeing) 


Women Men Feminist womena 
1. Abortion should be personal choice® 43.7 45.6 55.6¢ 
2. Government shouid fund daycare centres 41.3 37.8 48.9¢ 
3. Respondent opposes nuclear submarines? 67.5 56.1 69.3 
4. Govemment should do more to help 
The poor 82.7 vis 86.1¢ 
Small business 66.7 69.0 66.4 
Ethnic minorities® 25.5 otey 44.6¢ 
Single parents® 66.4 62.3 75.1¢ 
Native peoples 50.3 47.6 58.3¢ 
The elderly 75.8 74.0 78.4 
Women 44.9 Rho 55.1¢ 


deure. 1906 Cathadian National Eloction Gludy 

*Feminist women are those scoring above the sample mean on closeness to feminist 
group scale. 

Indicates chi-square statistically significant differences between men and women. 
‘Indicates chi-square statisticalty significant differences between feminist-leaning and other 
women. 
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positively influenced by the women’s movement. These feminist womer 
4s shown in tables 1.7 and 1.8, differ significantly both from men an 
other women in terms of selected issue orientations and politica 
behaviour. Table 1.7 shows that men and women in the electorate dif 
fer significantly on issues of reproductive choice, militarism and gov 
ernment support for the poor, ethnic minorities and single parents 
Feminist women, however, differ significantly from other women on. 
broader range of issue positions. They are, for example, much mor 
likely to advocate reproductive choice, government funding for day car 
and increased government support for almost al! the subgroups listec 
As in other countries, feminist women appear to occupy a place on th 
political spectrum that is further to the left than that occupied eithe 
by men or women who indicate that they have not been positivel 
influenced by the women’s movement. 

Table 1.8 shows differences in political participation between wome 
and men, and between feminist and non-feminist women in 1988. Th 
results indicate that men continue to have higher levels of politicé 
interest and participation than women. In particular, men are signif 
cantly more likely to indicate that they were very interested in the 198 
federal campaign, to have discussed politics during the campaigr 


} 
{| 


Table 1.8 
Orientations toward electoral politics in 1988 by sex 
(percentages) 
Women Men Feminist women 
(N= 1 481) (N= 1441) (N =616) 
1. Interested in election? 
Very 35.3 42.1 39.9 
Fairly 42.7 
Not very 17.6 
Not at all 45 
2. Voted in 1988 election 89.0 
3. Discussed politics during campaign* 74.7 
4. Helped a party’ 11.5, 
5. Watched a leadership debate? 58.6 
f. Gave money to candaaats of party 24.9 


Source: 1988 Canadian Nationa! Election Study. 


“Indicates chi-square statistically significant differences between men and women. 
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helped a party and watched the leadership debate. However, again, 
feminist women demonstrate a higher level of politicization than other 
women along almost every dimension. As important, their participation 
nearly matches that of men. 

In summary, this examination of the behaviour of women in the 
Canadian electorate indicates that gender differences in citizen partic- 
ipation are no longer sufficient explanations for the virtual exclusion of 
women from elected office, if indeed they ever were. Canadian women 
and men are equally likely to vote, and only minor differences in other 
forms of citizen orientations remain. The fact that a linkage between 
voting and élite recruitment cannot be established should not be sur- 
prising. Voting is a unique form of political behaviour in the sense that 
it is practised by must but, at the same time, occurs infrequently, and 
the agenda is largely set by the media and political parties. Nevertheless, 
the 1980s have witnessed significant changes in the Canadian electorate 
and elsewhere. After decades of dormancy, gender appears to be increas- 
ingly politicized in the Canadian electorate, manifesting itself both :n 
terms of issue orientation and party preference. Although most polit- 
ical parties have been only minimally responsive to the emergence and 
demands of the women’s movement, there is tentative evidence to sug- 
gest that many women in the electorate may be ready to mobilize around 
a party that speaks to their political interests. Existing parties have the 
option of responding ito women as a distinct political constituency or 
forfeiting these voters to a party that will. 


WOMEN IN PARTIES 

Although only a fragile and questionable link can be drawn between 
citizen participation and the political representation of women, the 
same cannot be said for the relationship between gender biases within 
political parties and political representation. Within parliamentary 
systems of government such as Canada’s, political parties maintain 
firm control over the nomination of candidates for elected office Thev 
stand as the gatekeepers to both provincial and federal legislative office 
and, thus, the representation of women in Canadian legislatures in no 
small way depends on their experiences within political party orga- 
nizations. For most of this century, however, Canadian political par- 
ties have not been committed to the advancement of women’s equality, 
either within their organizational structures or in the population gen- 
erally. As Judy LaMarsh observed 20 years ayo, “No political party in 
Canada can claim to be particularly sensitive to the women within its 
organization, much less to the women in the electorate at large” (quoted 
in Myers 1989, 49). 
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The Marginal Partisans 
The roots of women’s marginalization in partisan politics can be traced 


back to the very beginnings of the party system. The Canadian party 
system developed within the context of a very rigid and popular ide- 
ology about men’s and women’s proper roles in society. This ideology 
revolved around the notion of separate spheres. The public sphere 
of paid work and politics was assumed to be the appropriate place 
for men while the private sphere of the home and family was assumed 
to be most compatible with womanhood. The idea of separate spheres 
not only barred women from voting and running for office but 
also informed what were considered to be the legitimate bound- 
aries of political discourse as the Canadian party system took shape. 
Politics came to be equated with public activity beyond the realm of 
the domestic sphere. Consequently, Canada’s political parties did not 
even recognize women’s concerns as part of the realm of legitimate 
politics.? 

The Canadian suffrage movement did little to change a definition 
of politics constructed within these terms. Although the first wave of 
Canadian feminism contained many ideological currents, maternal or 
social feminists dOminated the movement. These women (and some 
men) accepted and propagated the widespread patriarchal assump- 
tion of the period that women, by virtue of their reproductive capac- 
ity, were more moral, caring and pure than men and thus would help 
clean up politics and society if granted the vote. Except for the imme- 
diate goal of the franchise, women’s rights and subordinate social sta- 
tus were of secondary concern. Moreover, many early suffragists saw 
political parties as bastions of corruption, which “good” women should 
avoid at all costs. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 

After women’s suffrage, Canada’s political parties integrated women 
into the party structure in such a way as to reinforce an ideology of 
sexual difference and political inequality. Even before their enfran- 
chisement, it was not uncommon to find women performing many of 
the menial and housekeeping chores of party organization. Their for- 
mal recognition in the party structure came with the establishment of 
women’s auxiliaries, appendages to the main party organization. The 
first women’n auxiliary was ertablished in 1913, while the first national 
organization, the Federation of Liberal Women of Canada, was launched 
in 1928. Shortly after, the Conservative party established a similar gen- 
dered organizational appendage (Gotell and Brodie 1991; Bashevkin 
1985, chap. 5; Canada, Royal Commission 1970, 345-50). 
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Women’s auxiliaries were initially conceived as educational forums 
for newly enfranchised women and quickly expanded to the con- 
stituency organizaticns of both the Conservative and Liberal parties. It 
was not long, therefore, before a sexual division of labour was firmly 
entrenched in the organizational structure of both major parties of the 
period. Women’s auxiliaries provided a ready pool of dedicated vol- 
unteers during election campaigns and succeeded in impeding women’s 
participation within the mainstream of party organizations (Bashevkin 
1985, 100-105). Indeed, the idea that these auxiliaries could act to pro- 
mote the position of women within party organizations was dismissed 
by party élites until very recently. As anecdotal evidence of this, in the 
1950s Jack Pickersgill, # powerful strategist in the then-governing Liberal 
party, reflecte= <-n the sole of women’s auxiliaries in the following man- 
ner: “I do not think,” he said, “a women’s organization — I hope it is 
not — 1s formed for the purpose of promoting the interests of women.” 
As late as 1968, party officials saw the purpose of women’s auxiliaries 
as providing the labour power for the party at election time. For exam- 
ple, in a Liberal party document entitled “Woman Power,” the party 
instructed campaign managers to use women in committee rooms and 
in telephone campaigns because “women enjoyed meeting the public 
and were excellent in this type of work” (Myers 1989, 46, 55). 

With the rise of second-wave feminism, women’s auxiliaries faced 
increasing criticism and demands for their abolition. They were indicted 
for confining women to separate support organizations that were almost 
entirely dedicated to servicing party committee rooms, canvassing, 
sponsoring special fund-raising functions and performing many of the 
necessary but merual tasks of party organization. Women in these organ- 
izations, it was argued, were simply volunteers who helped in the 
election of the party’s male candidate. This organizationally entrenched 
division of labour meant that responsibility for the election strategy, 
policy development and the disbursement of funds — the élite roles of 
the party — was assumed by men in the main party structure (Canada, 
Royal Commission 1970, 346). 

Demands for the organizational reform of the ‘wo major parties 
came from many quarters, both inside and outside the parties, and 
were informed by second-wave feminism. Women’s auxiliaries were 
condemned as discriminatory and antiquated by the Royal Commission 
on the Status of Women, and many women party activists, usually the 
young and well educated, lobbied within their parties for their disso- 
lution. All three major parties have responded to these pressures in 
the past two decades. Separate women’s organizations still exist in 
Canada’s major party organizations but their functions within party 
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organizations have changed dramatically in the past decade. Although 
a few traditional women’s clubs remain, especially in rural ridings, 
most now function as active lobby groups concerned with recruit- 
ing more women candidates, sponsoring political-skills seminars 
and generally promoting the position of women within their 
party organizations. 

Separate women’s organizations were never established ona 
national scale in either the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF) or its successor, the NDP. Nevertheless, in 1969 the national party 
established a special committee to respond to the demands of women 
for increased representation. The Participation of Women Committee 
(POW) consists of one woman representative from each province and 
territorv POW generally meets twice a year and focuses its energies on 
integrating women’s concems into party policy and increasing the num- 
ber of women NDP candidates for legislative office. The NDP also hired 
a full-time women’s organizer in the mid-1970s. 

The Liberal Party of Canada responded to demands for organiza- 
tional change in 1973. The Women’s Liberal Federation of Canada was 
disbanded and replaced by the Women’s Liberal Commission, later (in 
1982) renamed the National Women’s Liberal Commission. It has 1 
national president and 5 regional representatives elected nationally, as 
well as 12 provincial and territorial presidents who govern more than 
150 women’s clubs across the country. Their self-expressed mandate is 
to “represent and promote the interests of women within the Liberal 
Party and to encourage active participation of women at all levels of 
party activities” (Liberal Party of Canada, undated). 

The national Progressive Conservative party acted in 1981 with the 
establishment of the Women’s Bureau at party headquarters in Ottawa. 
Special organizations for women within the Conservative party are 
more varied, containing elements of the old and new. First, there is the 
National Progressive Conservative Women’s Federation (NPCWF), which 
acts as an umbrella organization within the party and a formal execu- 
tive structure for the representation of women in the party organization. 
Its organizational structure resembles its counterpart in the Liberal 
Party of Canada. Second is the Women’s Bureau, which acts as a research 
and administrative unit for NPCWF. Third, there are 12 city-based 
women’s caucuses, which aim to target and train women for political 
pa CHEN especially candidacy. Finally, some 60 riding-based 

pinche ectations remain. These groups strongly resemble the 
women’s auxiliaries of before, generally offering riding support rather 


than political skills training or support for potential women candidates 
(NPCWF 1989). 
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For the most part, however, women’s party organizations have 
changed their strategies from getting the party’s male candidate elected 
to advancing the goal of woman’s political representation. Nevertheless, 
as one party spokeswoman recently observed, “Women’s organizations 
have a long way to go before being accorded equal respect and recog- 
nition.” In fact, in the Conservative party, it has been reported that there 
is resistance to the idea of expanding the role of women’s groups int 
che party and that many would like to see them disappear.4 


Women in the Parties 

Although party women’s groups have shifted their focus to enhancing 
the status of women in their respective parties, many women party 
activists now simply by-pass women’s organizations and participate 
directly in the main party structure. Yet, most evidence indicates that 
their participation, while improving, continues to be circumscribed by 
an implicit sexual division of labour. There is now an impressive body 
of research documenting how the structures and practices of Canadian 
political parties have inhibited women from achieving political power. 
Regardless of partisan stripe, all of Canada’s political parties have con- 
sistently reflected “the higher, the fewer,” rule: that is, the higher up 
the party echelon one goes and the more electorally competitive the 
party, the fewer women are to be found.? In recent years, more women 
have moved into executive positions, especially at the constituency 
level, but, as Bashevkin discovered, these women usually assume pink- 
collar positions. Moreover, women are most likely to assume the role 
of riding president when their party is electorally uncompetitive. A 
sexual division of labour and power are an integral part of the internal 
dynamic of most organizations, including political parties. 

By most indicators, Canada’s political parties have been slow to 
respond to the demand for women’s equality — a position that puts 
them out of touch with the changing mood of the Canadian electorate. 
Although there are few data that compare party activists and the gen- 
eral public, one study conducted in the mid-1980s suggests that the 
gulf between the public and active partisans on women’s equality is 
quite large. This study compares the responses of delegates to the 1983 
Progressive Conservative and 1984 Liberal leadership conventions 
with the 1984 CBc Election Poll. It found that 85 percent of Canadian 
women and 80 percent of Canadian men agreed with the proposition 
that “more should be dune for women's equality.” In stark contrast, 
only 28 percent of male and 46 percent of female PC delegates, and 38 
percent of male and 63 percent of female Liberal delegates, endorsed 
this view (Brodie 1987). 
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Women’s Representation 

The national! Liberal and Progressive Conservative parties also have 
been slow to adopt measures to ensure the representation of women 
in their organizational hierarchies. The constitutions of both parties 
declare a commitment to the principle of gender parity within the party 
organization. Nevertheless, the only explicit guarantees for the repre- 
sentation of women relate either to the representation of the parties’ 
women’s groups or to delegate selection for national party conven- 
tions. The Liberal party’s constitution, for example, guarantees the rep- 
resentation of the National Women’s Liberal Commission (NWLC) on 
the party’s national executive, and on 12 of the party’s 15 standing com- 
mittees. In two of the remaining committees, the constitution stipulates 
that a woman must be represented. The composition of tire remaining 
committee, the National Platform Committee, does not include guar- 
antees either for the representation of the NWLC or individual women. 
Constitutional provisions for the representation of women within the 
Coiiservative party hierarchy are similar. The National Progressive 
Conservative Women’s Federation is ensured representation on the 
party’s three major governing bodies — the national executive, the exec- 
utive committee and the steering committee. 

Both parties guarantee women’s representation at national party 
conventions. The Liberal and Conservative parties adopted constitu- 
tional guarantees for representation of women to party conventions in 
the mid-1960s. At that time both parties introduced a mandatory require- 
ment that at least one convention delegate from each constituency del- 
egation be a woman. Correspondingly, 16.5 percent of the 1967 
Progressive Conservative and 15.3 percent of the 1958 Liberal leader- 
ship convention delegates were women (Brodie 1987). Since then the 
rules for delegate selection have been amended. In the Liberal party 
women are guaranteed representation through party women’s groups 
and in constituency delegations. Each constituency is entitled to 12 del- 
egates, “four of whom shall be men, four of whom shall be women, 
and four of whom shall be youth (two of whom shall be men and two 
of whom shall be women)” (Liberal Party of Canada 1986, 16:g). The 
Conservative party constitution specifies that at least two of the six 
constituency delegates be women and grants delegate status to the 
presidents of Conservative women’s organizations. These changes, 
cto p not formally committed to gender parity, have almost achieved 

— oat Women constituted approximately 46 percent of the delegates 
attending the 1989 federal Progressive Conservative national conven- 


tion and 47 percent of the 1990 federal Uiberal leadership convention 
(Bashevkin 1991). 
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Affirmative Action 

There is also considerable evidence to suggest that women are mov- 
ing up the organizational ladder of the Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties. In 1990, for example, women heid 38 percent of the federal Liberal 
and 43 percent of the federal Progressive Conservative party execu- 
tive positions (Bashevkin 1991). Nevertheless, these proportions still 
fall well below the NDP’s 1990 mark of 58 percent. Although the NDP 
dves not guarantee women’s representation at national conventions, 
it stands alone in guaranteeing, in its party constitution, the equal 
representation of women in the party’s hierarchy. In 1983, the NDP 
became the first party in North America to guarantee gender parity 
on its executive and all of its governing bodies and committees. In 
tne late 1980s, 7 of the party’s 12 vice-presidents were women. 
Moreover, the party has elected a woman president 4 times in the past 
12 years. 

While Canadian politica! parties generally have resisted affirma- 
tive action or quota systems, the example of the NDP as well as the 
international experience suggests that these strategies are becoming 
increasingly popular mechanisms to correct women’s historic disad- 
vantage in partisan politics. As discussed below, many European par- 
ties now have in place quota systems to guarantee women’s 
representation on their governing bodies. Nevertheless, even with 
quotas, there are stil! substantial obstacles for women, preventing 
them from rising to the rank of party leadez. A woman now leads the 
federal NDP, and four women have assumed the task of provincial 
party leader. With the possible exception of the NDP federal leader- 
ship, however, all women party leaders in Canada have been elected 
when their party was electorally uncompetitive. Party leadership posi- 
tions for competitive federal and provincial parties are highly prized 
positions and subject to escalating campaign costs. The growing costs 
of contesting the leadership of a competitive party casts the leader- 
ship outside the financial reach of most women aspirants. 

Canadian political parties have been silent about the issue of 
women’s representation until very recently. With mounting evidence 
of a gender gap in the general electorate, parties have begun to open 
their doors to women. Women now have party constitutional guar- 
antees of representation at national conventions and through repre- 
nemlatives of party womet's proupa The federal NDP, however, has 
demonstrated the deepest commitment to women’s representation by 
requiring the equal representation of women on party councils and 
committees. In turn, this has provided an opportunity structure for 
women to develop their politica! skills and contacts, thereby lowering 
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the obstacles to the key partisan posts of party president and party 
leader (both of which are now held by women). 

Political parties do not have to respond to the issue orientations of 
the women’s movement. In fact, as discussed above, neo-conservative 
parties may be limited in their policy responses because many of the 
demands of the women’s movement are incompatible with the neo- 
conservatives’ goal of reducing the role of government. Nevertheless, 
the silence of political parties about women increasingly distances them 
from the mood of the electorate and, thus, becomes one of the factors 
contributing to the increasing alienation of the Canadian electorate. 
Moreover, the failure of the Liberal and Conservative parties to con- 
trol the costs of contesting party leadership both effectively bars most 
women from achieving this position and fuels public suspicions that pol- 
itics is only for the rich. Although it is not within the mandate of the 
Commission to legislate party policy, clearly it is time for the parties 
to review their orientations toward women is the electorate and within 
their organizations. 


WOMEN AS CANDIDATES 
Although women have had the right to compete for federal office for 
70 years, their entry into the ranks of Canada’s legislative élite has been 
painfully slow (see table 1.1). In the first 40 years after women’s suffrage, 
women rarely gained their party’s nomination for legislative candi- 
dacy and even more rarely won election. Indeed, between 1921 and 
1968, less than 1 percent of those elected to the House of Commons 
were women. Although women entered some provincial legislatures 
more easily in the early years, still, as late as 1983, only 6 percent ofa 
totai of 1 172 provincial legislators were women (Brodie 1985, 2). 
Beginning in the late 1970s, however, Canadian federal politics began 
tc witness a mini-revolution with respect to the political representa- 
tion of women. Women as a proportion of federal candidates increased 
from 9 percent in 1974 to 19 percent in 1988. During the same period, 
their representation in the House of Commons grew from 3 percent to 
a percent. Nevertheless, even though women have significantly 
increased their participation at this level of electoral politics, the aver- 
age female candidate has a much lower probapility of winning than 
the average male candidate (see table 1.3). This gender difference can 
be attributed to two factors. First, until 198-4, the majority of female 
candidates for federal office were affiliated with a minor party and, 
second, most of the female candidates for one of the three major fed- 


eral parties ran in lost-cause ridings where their chances for victory 
were extremely low. 
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Sacrificial Lambs 

Canada’s experience during the past two decades very much parallels 
the international experience. Between 1979 and 1983, for example, the 
United Kingdom witnessed a virtual doubling in the number of women 
competing for national office (from 138 to 276) but no increase in the 
number of women elected. This may be because women candidates 
failed to gain nominations to safe seats (Randal! 1987, 139). Similarly, 
women contesting election for the New Zealand Naticnal party have 
had a lower chance for election than their male counterparts, again 
because they were unable to win party nominations to competitive rid- 
ings (Hill and Koberts 1990, 62). The experience of women in Western 
liberal democracies has been almost universal. More women are run- 
ning for legislative office but their gains in representation have been 
slow and tentative. 

In Canada and elsewhere, women often are granted the opportu- 
nity to compete for political leadership only when their chances of win- 
ning are small. The standard response of party officials to this dilemma 
traditionally has been that there is a shortage of qualified women to 
nominate to winnable riciings or that women are an electoral liabilitv 
and will lose the party votes. Neither argument finds much empirical 
support. For example, ina study of women ca:tdidates competing for 
provincial and federal office in Canada in the period from 1945 to 1975, 
statistical analysis shows that a woman’s educational or occupational 
status had nothing to do with whether she secured a party nomination 
in a competitive or lost-cause riding. Although rarely secured by women, 
competitive ridings were most often won by women with a history of 
party service (Brodie 1985, 114). 

The widespread assumption that women candidates are an elec- 
toral liability also finds little support. Studies from the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Australia show that there is no electoral risk 
in running a woman candidate. They conclude that women will be 
elected when parties select thern for winnable seats (Hill and Rokterts 
1990, 62; Hills 1981). Similar studies are not available for the Canadian 
case. Nevertheless, leading pollsters agree that a woman’s name ona 
ballot is relevant to the outcome of the election. Indeed, they suggest 
that it may be an advantage because of the growing importance of fam- 
ily issues in the public mind (Toronto Star 1988). American studies also 
show that voters give women politicians a higher g ade than their mate 
counterparts for honesty, intelligence and understanding ‘t..e voters’ 
needs — all definite advantages in a period of growing voter cynicism 
(Vancouver Sun 1988). 
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Explaining the Exclusion 

Political scientists have tended to explain the exclusion of women from 
political leadership with two sets of factors. The first set relates to the 
characteristics of women that impede them from entering the electoral 
fray, while the second set examines structural and systemic character- 
istics that discriminate against women. Among the several reasons 
offered for why women do not contest political office are the contentions 
that women are inherently less assertive than men; that they are more 
oriented to the private sphere of the family than the public world of 
politics; that women do not have the social capital (i-e., relevant skills 
and networks) to compete in politics; and that early political social- 
ization engenders among girls the idea that politics is an inappropri- 
ate feminine activity. Most consistently, however, studies find that 
situational factors, especially the role of parenthood, more adversely 
affect the careers of female than male would-be politicians. Women 
candidates in Canada and elsewhere tend to delay their political careers 
until their children have grown. The constraints of motherhood in a 
society that does not provide much recognition for the need for child 
care may delay a woman’s career in politics but does not in and of itself 
explain why so few’ women chonse a full-time political role later in life 
(Brodie 1985, 84; Randall 1987, 126). The fact thet “omen tend to delay 
their entry into politics means that women © Viticians are disadvan- 
taged in the long climb to political leadership. To get to the top one 
generally has to start early (Randall 1987, 126). 


Proportional Representation 
Studies that examine the personal constraints of women’s candidacy tend 
to assume that the electoral system itseif does not act to systematically 
filter women out of representative roles. Political scientists, however, 
have increasingly pointed to systemic factors as explanations for why 
women have difficulties gaining election. In particular, statistical anal- 
yses show that the type of electoral system is the single most important 
variable in explaining cross-national variations in women’s represen- 
tation in national assemblies (Norris 1985). Countries that have adopted 
some form of proportional representation (PR) system consistently elect 
more women than countries with single-member plurality systems. 
There are numerous explanations for why women should fare bet- 
ter s PR systems. In single-member plurality systems, party nomina- 
tions fi to be the prerogative of local party Organizations. It iss 
sometimes argued that discrimination against women is more likely to 
occur at this level (Lovenduski and Norris 1989, 534). This claim has not 
been substantiated empirically. Nevertheless, it is the case that PR sys- 
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tems do allow more centralized control of the party nomination lists, 
thus enabling the national party hierarchy to devise candidate slates 
that are representative of the main groups in society (Randall 1987, 
140-44). Equally important, it is more difficult for parties to exclude 
women when voters are presented with a list of candidates rather than 
a ballot that offers a choice among a few competing candidates. The 
under-representation of women, in other words, is more visible (Vallance 
and Davies 1986, 36). 

On the face of it, women are elected with greater frequency in PR 
systems (see table 1.4). Support for the efficacy of PR systems also comes 
from the experience of elections to the European Parliament, which is 
governed by a proportional system. All European Economic Community 
(EEC) member countries except Ireland have elected a higher percent- 
age of women to the European Parliament in Strasbourg than are pre- 
sent in their national assemblies (Lovenduski 1986, 208). In some cases, 
the difference is quite striking. In France, for example, 21 percent of its 
delegates to the European Parliament are women compared with 4 per- 
cent of its national assembly. The former were selected through pro- 
portional representation and the latter were elected under a plurality 
system (Randall 1987, 140). (Australia also elects more women to its 
Senate, which is governed by the rules of PR, than to its national legis- 
lature, which uses a plurality system.) The case of the European 
Parliament, however, could as easily support the rule that “where power 
is not, women are” as it can demonstrate the efficacy of PR systems. Put 
simply, the European Parliament does not have as much power as 
national assemblies. It does not have legisi-tive power ora ruling party, 
and decisions are made through compromise and consensus (Vallance 
and Davies 1986, 33). 

Proportional representation systems are not neutral rule systems but, 
instead, are the products of specific historical cultures. Most commonly, 
they are found in countries with a long tradition of strong !eft parties. 
These parties are more likely than right-wing parties to promote 
women’s issues and women through their ranks (Randall 1987, 108; 
Gotell and Brodie 1991). Women have fared best in PR systems where 
the women’s movement has put concerted pressure on political par- 
ties to elect women. The international experience suggests that women 
have achieved the greatest measure of political representation when 
there has been positive intervention to ensure the election of women and 
the implementation of the goal of gender equality through law (Lipstein 
and Coser 1981, 6). Proportional representation systems may facilitate 
this goal, but organized pressure from the women’s mc. ement is the 
precondition for reform (Fund for Feminist Majority (FFM) 1988). 
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The Women’s Movement . 

One of the earliest examples of how the women’s movement used a PR 
system to increase the election of women occurred in Norway in 1967. 
In an effort to encourage citizen participation in local politics, the elec- 
tion rules were changed to allow voters to cross out names on official 
candidate slates and replace them with candidates of their own chocs- 
ing. Women’s groups organized a campaign to insert women’s names, 
and in 1971 women won over 50 percent of the seats in three munici- 
palities. This intervention and outcome brought demands to change 
the rules again to return to the parties their lost power to set the can- 
didate slates. The rules were changed in 1975, and the proportion of 
women in local government dropped substantially (Katzenstein 1984, 
13). Women’s groups have also used the PR system, which rewards par- 
ties with legislative seats proportional to their popular vote, to launch 
feminist parties. The greatest success to date has been in Iceland. In 
1987, the Women’s Alliance party became the first feminist party to 
win parliamentary seats, six in all, which was sufficient to give the new 
party the balance of power in the national assembly (Canadian Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women 1988, 2). 


Affirmative Action 

The most familiar strategy has been for feminists and their allies to 
fight within tneir parties for quotas that ensure women’s representation 
on party lists. For example, in the early 1970s the Swedish Liberal, Social 
Democratic and Communist parties adopted quota systems to increase 
women’s representation. Later in the decade, the rrench Socialist Party 
adopted a quota. Norway's Liberal and Sociaiist, and the Dutch Labour 
parties all have established the requirement of a 25 percent female pres- 
ence at all levels of party life (Randall 1987, 147). The West German 
Green Party has a 50-50 rule, which includes gender parity both within 
the party and on party lists, while the West German Socia! Derrocratic 
Party has adopted a 30 percent quota for women’s representahion within 
the party. Most significantly, the Norwegian Labour Party adopted a 
40 Percent rule, now encoded in Norwegian law, which specifies that 
neither sex should occupy fewer than 40 percent of all the party’s posts, 
including candidates for local and national office (FFM 1988). Norway 
now leads the Western world in the election of women. 

Almost 20 years of experience with some form of affirmative action 
= er ee Cai eabe gce - representation in political par- 
ot be realized without some form of 
intervention. The Committee on Women’s Rights of the European 
Parliament, for example, concluded that voluntary measures for affir- 
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mative action have brought few successes. Therefore, it proposed, and 
the European Parliament passed, a resolution calling for quota systems 
and affirmative action programs for women in the internal structures 
of parties and z “monitorable quota system aimed at achieving numer- 
ical equality between men and women in all representative political 
bodies within the foreseeabie future” (FFM 1988, 2). 

Canada’s single-member plurality system and its tradition of local 
party selection of candidates for legislative office is a formidable obsta- 
cle to the implementation of similar quotas. Nevertheless, in 1983-84, 
each of the major federal parties took tentative steps toward affirma- 
tive action by establishing special funds for women candidates. The 
Progressive Conservatives have established the Ellen Fairclough 
Foundation, named in honour of the first woman to enter the ranks of 
the federal cabinet. It is a separate party fund designated to provide 
training and development programs and provide financial support to 
women candidates. The Liberal party has established the Judy LaMarsh 
Fund, which has similar goals. Both funds are given directly to women 
candidates to help pay for the special financial burdens cf women can- 
didates such as child care and housekeeping. The funds are distributed 
at a base rate and were in the range of $500 in 1984 and $800 in 1988. 
The NpDP’s Agnes MacPhail Fund distributes funds to riding associations 
and not to individual women candidates, and the allocations vary 
according to need. In 1988, NDP women candidates were given 
$1 000-$1 500. While these funds provide a token recognition of the 
special circumstances of women candidates, they rest on an insecure 
foundation. The moneys collected for these funds come from direct 
mail and the fund-raising activities of women’s party organizations. 

Some provincial political parties have followed the lead of their 
federal counterparts and have established similar special funds for 
women candida‘es. In Cntario, for example, the Libera!s have estab- 
lished the Margaret Campbell Fund, the NDP has the Women’s Electoral 
Fund (established in 1976) and the Progressive Conservatives had WIN 
‘89. The Conservative fund differs from the others because the assis- 
tance is directed to women seeking party nomination rather than provin- 
cial election. Considering the growing costs of contesting a party 
nomination and the fact that electoral financing is partly subsidized 
with public moneys, special funding at the nomination stage is espe- 
cially appropriate and is probably the mont efficient allocation of these 
limited resources. 

Among Canadian political parties, the Ontario NDP has taken the 
most significant steps toward affirmative action for women candidates. 
Although a voluntary program, the party established an affirmative 
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action program in 1989. In addition to setting a spending limit of $5 000 
for all carcidates seeking nornination, the affirmative action plun spec- 
ifies that 50 percent of all constituencies should have women candi- 
dates, and that 75 percent of priority ridings should be allocated to 
affirmative action target groups including women. In the 1990 provin- 
cial campaign, the party fell short of its goal (30 percent of the Ontario 
NDP candidates were women), but the nomination of women to prior- 
ity ridings brought many women (20 out of 74 NDP members) to Queen's 
Park (Bashevkin 1991). 


Pressure from the Outside 

Traditionally, in Canada, pressure for reforms for women’s advance- 
ment has often come from outside rather than inside party organizations. 
Cross-partisan groups have advocated the advancement of women in 
Canadian politics since the 1960s. These include the Voice of Women 
(1960) and the Fédération des femmes du Québec (1966), as well as the 
Committee for Equality for Women (1966), which successfully pres- 
sured the federal government to appoint the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women in 1970 (Black 1988, 83). The early 1970s saw the orga- 
nization of the National Action Committee on the Status of Women 
(NAC) and the Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of Women 
(CACSW), both of which have consistently protested the lack of repre- 
sentation of women in Canadian politics. In 1988, the NAC launched a 
campaign encouraging women to use their vote in support of candi- 
dates who opposed the Free Trade Agreement and promised action on 
reproductive choice, child care and violence against women. Women for 
Political Action was organized in 1972 to increase women’s election 
through independent candidacies. In the 1980s, however, there has been 
a proliferation of groups devoted solely to increasing the election of 
women. These include Canadian Women for Political Representation, 
the Committee of ‘94, which has set as its goal the equal representation 
of women in the House of Commons by 1994, the 52% Solution based 
in Atlanuc Canada, three Quebec-based groups, FRAPPE, FFQ 
and AFEAS and Winning Women, which has chapters in five provinces 
(Maillé 1990, 27-28). 

The growth of nonpartisan women’s groups organized around the 
goal of increasing the representation and influence of women in 
Canadian government parallels the American experience, Frustrated 
with political party and government inaction, women have organized 
SE ie a SARS COS I ae the National Creswicaion of 
= a APS One en's Political Caucus, the Women Ss Campaign 

, : y, the Fund for the Feminist Majority. These 
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groups, like those in Canada, have increasingly focused on funding as 
the major obstacle to women’s political advancement and have been 
successful in raising substantial funds to support women candidates 
(Sapiro 1986). Ultimately, however, these groups cannot compete with 
the funds made available to candidates from other sources such as busi- 
ness and political action committees or keep pace with the escalating 
costs of contesting an election. 


Continuing Hurdles 

The general consensus among political activists and academics is that, 
failing the implementation of a quota for women candidates, the most 
effective way to enable women to compete in electoral politics is to 
focus on electoral financing. Because women have been segregated in 
the private sphere and female job ghettos, they neither have the personal 
financial resources nor the moneyed networks to allow them to com- 
pete effectively in increasingly expensive electoral politics. In study 
after study, women candidates indicate that the most formidable obsta- 
cles they encountered in their pursuit for office were winning their 
party’s nomination and financing their campaign. 

As discussed earlier, Canadian political parties have tended to 
nominate women to ridings where their chances of winning were small. 
Until the 1980s, for example, the majority of women contested federal 
election for a minor party or as independents. Among those contest- 
ing election for one of the three majcr parties, few gained the nomi- 
nation where their party had been competitive previously. For example, 
among a sample of women candidates contesting provincial or fed- 
eral office in the period between 1945 and 1975, a full 63 percent were 
nominated to ridings where their party had won none of the past five 
elections. Moreover, this study found that the more electorally com- 
petitive the riding, the more likely the woman candidate was to expe- 
rience some form of “dirty trick” such as irregularities in voting, 
opposition from the party hierarchy or finding a male candidate to 
oppose her (Brodie 1985, 112-13). 

Some have assessed the 1984 and 1988 elections as watersheds, 
marking a significant change in the federal parties’ treatment of women 
candidates. As discussed in the section on Women in the Canadian 
Electorate, the early 1980s differed from earlier periods because of the 
Apparent emergence ofa pender pap in policy and party preference in 
the Canadian federal electorate. All three major parties entered into a 
competition for votes by advancing platforms directed at women, by 
participating in a leadership debate on women’s issues and by nomi- 
nating more women candidates. The 1984 federal election saw, for the 
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first time, more women candidates fielded by the three major parties 
than by the minor parties. In 1980, the Liberals had 22 women candi- 
dates, the Conservatives had 14 and the New Democrats had 33. In 
1984, the Liberals had 43, the Conservatives had 23 and the NDP had 
65 (Brodie 1985, 125). This trend continued in 1988 when fully 58 per- 
cent of the women candidates ran fer one of the three major parties. 
In that election year, the Liberals ran 53 women, the Conservatives ran 
37 and the NDP ran 84. Nevertheless, the tendency for women to be 
nominated disproportionately to less competitive constituencies con- 
tinued. In 1984, for example, the Conservatives ran most of their women 
candidates in Quebec where, at the time of their nomination, defeat 
seemed certain. Many of these women ran again in 1988, thus raising 
the number of women running in electorally viable seats. Still, only 
11 percent of the women nominated by the three parties in 1988 ran in 
ridings characterized as safe compared with 25 percent of the male 
candidates (Erickson 1991, table 4.2). A spokeswoman for FRAPPE has 
assessed the current situation: “The parties cannot afford not to have 
women candidates, but having candidates does not mean they have to 
get elected.” 

Of course, the process of local candidate selection means that cen- 
tral party officials have less control over party nominations than their 
counterparts in proportional representation systems. Increasingly, how- 
ever, the control of local nominations also is slipping out of the local 
party’s hands to those who are able to spend to win the nomination 
contest. Winning the party nomination in a competitive riding has 
become a major financial obstacle for most would-be political aspirants. 
Most parties do not have limitations on the amount spent contesting 
nomination battles, and there are no accurate sources estimating the 
amount being spent to win a party nomination in a competitive rid- 
ing. However, it is widely accepted that the cost of competing for nom- 
ination in a winnable urban riding may exceed $50 000 (Globe and Mail 
1989). This severely disadvantages many groups that have tradition- 
ally been under-represented in Canadian politics, particularly women, 
who, on average, earn 40 percent less than men and who have fewer 
links to financial backers. Moreover, contributors to nomination contests 
receive no income tax receipts, and candidates are not reimbursed for 
a proportion of their expenses. Running for a party nomination ina 
winnable riding has became a major financial risk that few Canadians 
let alone women, are able to afford. 

Financial obstacles are an informal but effective way of barring al! 
but a select few from the institutions of representative government. 
Studies of women candidates show time and again that they see finances 
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Table 1.9 

Biggest obstacte to first victory by member’s sex 

(percentages) 

Factor Women Men 
Financial 17.2 THY, 
Nomination 56.2 41.2 
Volunteers 48 9.7 
Party support 4.8 3.8 
Public support 2.4 215 
Party gender negative 24 1.9 
Family obligations 97 78 
Work odiigations 24 3.8 


Source: Arend (n.d.). 


as the most significant barrier to their electoral success. In the 1945 to 
1975 study discussed earlier, finances were selected as the most impor- 
tant factor delaying women’s entry into politics, ranking well above 
job- or family-related concerns (Brodie 1985, 87). In another study of 
female and male elected members, conducted by Sylvie Arend of 
Glendon College, women were found to be much more likely than their 
male counterparts to see winning the nomination and financial factors 
as the biggest obstacles to their first electoral victory (see table 1.9). 

The different rankings attributed to finances and gaining the nom- 
ination in both studies may reflect the experiences of different popu- 
lations. Specifically, the Arend study deals with winners, who, 
presumably, were more often contesting nomination in competitive rid- 
ings. Such nominations are usually hotly contested. Gaining a com- 
petitive party nomination cannot be reduced solely to financial 
considerations, but they are certairuy related, especially in an era that 
has witnessed a rapid and significant escalation in the costs of mount- 
ing a campaign for a nomination contest. 

in tne preparation of this study, 47 of the 300 women contesting 
the 1988 federal election were interviewed by telephone to assess the 
importance of money to their campaign. This set a national sample, 
and candidates for both major and minor parties were interviewed (see 
appendix). Before exploring the :mportance of financing, however, a 
few general observations can be made (see table 1.10). First, for the 
majority (56 percent), the 1988 federal campaign represented their first 
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bid for elected office. Second, three-quarters were between 31 and 50 
years of age. Third, approximately three-quarters of these women were 
mothers but most of their children had grown. For some 62 percent, the 
age of their youngest child at the time of the campaign was 15 years or 
older. Finally, the occupational backgrounds of these candidates indicate 
that most of these women combined political candidacy with parent- 
ing and work-force participation. Moreover, many of these women were 
employed in fields traditionally associated with the female paid labour 
force. Some 29 percent came from law and business, fields from which 
male candidates are often recruited, while 45 percent came from the 


Table 1.10 
Backgrounds of 1988 federal women candidates 
(percentages) 


A. Candidate prior to 1988 


Yes 42.5 
No 57.5 
B. Age 
21-30 Ae 
31-40 42.2 
ie 33.3 
ste 133 
og 67 
C. Mothers 
Yes 723 
me 27.7 
D. Age of youngest child at time of campaign 
Under 1 year 5.8 
Be 88 
ie 11.8 
41-15 , 18 
Over 15 years 618 
E. Occupation 
Law 
Business 2.6 
Education 26.1 
Social services 17.4 
Technical 17.4 
Municipal govemment = 10.7 
Farmer 8.5 
Homomaker 8.6 
Unemployed, retired : ; 


Peer Te eases eee 
Source: Appendix. 
Note: N = 47. 
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education, social services and technical fields. Only 8 percent indicated 
that they were not in the paid labour force before their 1988 candidacy. 

Biographical data contained in the Parliamentary Guide are incom- 
plete, but they do allow us to make some tentative comparisons between 
female candidates and the women elected in 1988 (see table 1.11). First, 
the women elected in 1988 were older than the candidate pool. The 
modal category is 51-60 for the former and 31-40 for the latter. Second, 
fewer elected women than candidates report having children. Moreover, 
since only 15 percent of the elected women are younger than 40 years 
of age, we can assume that few women MPs have young children. Finally, 
elected women are more likely to be recruited from law and business 
(46 percent) than from traditional female sectors such as education and 
social services (23 percent). In other words, elected women are more 
likely to resemble the profile of elected men than are women candidates. 

The primary focus of the telephone interview was to gather infor- 
mation regarding the financial obstacles to women’s candidacies in 
1988. Table 1.12 lists a number of factors that could provide an obsta- 
cle to women candidates. Candidates were asked to assess whether 
each factor was very important, somewhat important or not important 
in their experience. The results show that funding was most often 
selected as very important, distantly followed by lack of public sup- 
port, lack of media attention and finding volunteers. Unlike the Arend 
study of elected women, far fewer women candidates indicated that 


Table 1.11 

Dernographic profiles of elected women MPs, 1988 

(percentages) 

Age* 
Under 40 14.8 
41-50 33.4 
51-60 40.7 
61 and over Wht 

Occupation 
Law 13.5 
Business 32.4 
Administrator 24.3 
Educator 10.8 
Social Services 13.5 
Other 54 

MPs reporting children 48.7 


Source: Parliamentary Guide. 
“Missing data excluded. 
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winning the nomination was very important. This is because only 15 
of the 47 women interviewed contested their nomination. Many ran as 
lost-cause and minor party candidates. Finally, in contrast to much of 
the literature on women candidates, the majority of the women inter- 
viewed indicated that family obligations were not important obstacles 
in their bid for election. | 
The candidates were next asked to select which among these fac- 
tors was the most important obstacle for their candidacy (see table 1.13). 
Again, funding far outweighed any other factor in the candidate’s 
assessments. Fully 37 percent of the candidates indicated that finding 
financial resources to contest election was the greatest obstacle in their 
campaign. This was followed by lack of public support and lack of 


Table 1.12 
Obstacles to electoral victory: 1988 women federa! candidates 
(percentages) 
| Very Somewhat Not 
Obstacle important important important 
Finding funding 57.4 19.2 23.4 
(27) (9) (11) 
Winning nomination 15.8 26.3 57.8 
(3) (5) (11) 
Finding volunteers 27.6 48.9 23.4 
(13) (23) (11) 
Support from party 6.4 19.2 74.4 
(3) (9) (35) 
Party gender negative 6.8 = 93:2 
(3) (41) 
Public gender negative 4.2 25.6 70.2 
(2) (12) (33) 
Lack of media 27.6 23.4 48.9 
(13) (11) (23) 
Lack of public support 31.9 29.8 38.3 
(15) (14) (18) 
Family obligati 
mily obligations 14.9 255 59.6 
Work obligati “ a oe 
gations - ; 14.8 63.8 
(10) (7) (30) 


Source: Appendix. 
Note: Numbers in parentheses indicate number ot respondents 
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Table 1.13 


Ranking of most important obstacles among 1988 women candidates 
(percentages) 


ee ie ere nent es 


1. Funding 37.0 
2. Lack of public support 18.5 
3. Support from party 11.4 
4. Lack of media coverage 11 
5. Family obligations 7.4 
6. Winning nomination oi 
7. Finding volunteers 3.7 
8. Party gender negative 3.7 
9. Work obligations 30 


Source: Appendix. 


media coverage, factors most often selected by minor party candidates. 
Only 7 percent felt family obligations were most important. 

The next series of questions in the interview focused on financial 
constraints at the nomination stage of their candidacy (see table 1.14). 
Slightly more than one-half of the candidates indicated that money was 
an obstacle in gaining the nomination. This finding should be expected 
since the majority of candidates were acclaimed. Acclaimed or not, 


Table 1.14 
Controlling nomination expenditures: assessments of 1988 women candidates 


% fesponding — No. of candidates 


A. Money was obstacle in gaining nomination 


Yes 44.6 21 

No 55.4 26 
B. Money was odstacle among women contesting nomination 

Yes sod 8 

No 46.7 7 
C. Government should limit amount spent for nomination contest 

Yes 93.6 44 

No 0.4 a 
D. Suggested expenditure limit for nomination 

Below $5 000 78.6 

$6 000-10 000 21.4 

Above $10 000 we 


Source: Appendix. 
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94 percent of the candidates agreed that the government should set 
limits on the amount of money spent during a nomination contest. 
Moreover, almost 80 percent suggested that this limit should be set 
below $5 000. None of the candidates suggested that the limit be over 
$10 000. 

Three-quarters of the women candidates indicated that women 
have special financial burdens when seeking election (see table 1.15). 
The candidates identified several reasons for why financing was a spe- 
cial problem for women. First, many identified the costs of child care, 
the carrying costs of homemaking, and the expense of buying clothes 
for the campaign. Second, they pointed out that more women than men 
have low-paying jobs, less financial security, and greater difficulties 
securing a bank loan. Third, many suggested that men have greater 
access to business contacts, corporate donors and moneyed networks. 

Nevertheless, while most of the women candidates saw that women 
were disadvantaged in financing a campaign, 57 percent disagreed that 
the government should establish special incentives for women candi- 
dates through electoral financing iegislation. The reasons most often 
cited for rejecting this alternative were that affirmative action for women 
was the legitimate domain of political parties, not government, and 
that women would be stigmatized by special incentives. In contrast, 
the 43 percent who did approve of special incentives indicated they 
were necessary, at least in the short term, to realize the goal of gender 
equality in Canadian politics. 

Almost all (93 percent) of the major national party candidates 
received funding from one of the party’s special funds. NDP candidates 


Tabie 1.15 
Incentives for women candidates 


A. Women have special financial obstacles when seeking election 
Yes 74.5 
No Pos 


B. Government should establish incentives for women candidates through 
electoral financing legislation 


Yes 42.6 
No 57.4 
CG ae f be 
haat of apocial funds fram parios Be Mia au 
No 6.7 100.0 


Source: Appendix. 


Note: Figures represent percentage of candidates responding to questionnaire. 
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| indicated that they received amounts ranging from $1 000-$1 500 while 
| Liberal and Conservative candidates got sums in the range of $700-$850. 
| Most of the candidates indicated that these funds were welcome but 

not sufficient to have an impact on the campaign. The candidates indi- 
| cated that the funds were used to partially cover the cost of a nanny, other 
# forms of child care, day-to-day incidentals and wardrobe requirements. 
B None suggested that the parties should not have this special fund for 


BY} 


H women candidates. 

3 In summary, women continue to face numerous obstacles in their 
» quest for election. Although Canadian political parties now boast more 

@ women candidates and elected members than ever before, women con- 


@ tinue to be nominated in ridings where their chances for election are 
E small. Women’s representational gains have been small and unpre- 
i dictable. There is no reason to assume that they will continue in the 
fl future. The international experience shows that affirmative action pro- 
f grams have been effective mechanisms for realizing the election of 
y women. Short of such a commitment, however, the system remains 

biased against women and other groups who are unable to compete in 
# increasingly costly electoral politics. In particular, the rising cost of con- 
: testing a party nomination rules out the potential candidacies of many 
} women. 


i CONCLUSION 
§ Historically, women have been under-represented in liberal democratic 
B politics on both a vertical and horizontal plane. On the vertical axis, 
fewer and fewer women are represented in the apenda-setting and 
pdecision- -making structures as one moves up the hierarchy of political 
p Office and political power. On the horizontal axis, one finds a virtual silence 
Fand political inertia on issues that affect the daily lives of many women, 
bespecially those emanating from the domestic sphere (Dahlerup 1982, 
164). In other words, women are under-represented both in form (i.e., to 
be among those in control of public affairs) and in content or result (i.e., 
the substantive values that politics puts into effect) jonasdottir 1988, 40). 
| _ Itis often assumed that there is little relationship between the form 
fend content of women’s political representation. Although it is widely 
brecognized that women rarely assume the role of political decision 
aker in Canadian society, this fundamental gender gap in the distri- 
foution of political power is generally thought to have little impact on 
i ithe output of the legislative process. It is often argued, for example, that 
felected representatives, regardless of their gender, function to repre- 
goent the interests of all of their constituents, including women. In addi- 
tion, it is suggested that women, as a collectivity, do not have special or 
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objective interests independent of men, the economy or the family and, 
therefore, do not require corporate representation. Finally, it is sug- 
gested that it is impossible to represent women’s interests because 
women themselves do not speak as a collective voice in matters of 
public policy. 

But these explanations for why we should not be concerned with 
the issue of women’s political representation are problematical. First, 
the legitimacy and efficacy of our representational institutions and the 
democratic election process are not soleiy a matter of whether Canada’s 
multiple political interests are aired in a public forum. It is cf equal 
importance that our institutions reflect the composition of the Canadian 
population and that our rule systems do not prohibit large segments of 
society from participating in the democratic decision-making process. 
Second, the argument that women do not need special representation 
because they do not share the same objective interests or subjective ori- 
entations toward politics is gender-biased in its conception. A strong 
case can be made for seeing women as a special social interest, and 
there is growing evidence in public opinion data that many women 
share u collective identity. The fundamental point, however, is that nei- 
ther of these tests are applied to men. Women, like men, should be able 
to access the political system to achieve policy goals and to resolve 
political conflicts regardless of whether these conflicts arise between 
men and women or, indeed, among women themselves. The argument 
that women must somehow form a homogeneous bloc of political actors 
before they are recognized in the political process is a sexist assump- 
tion and denies the diversity of women’s experience. It is also a fallacy 
to assume that if gender is not politicized then it is irrelevant to the 
understanding of politics. The most significant gender gap in Canadian 
Su “iety remains the glaring imbalance between men and women in the 
distribution and exercise of political power (Mueller 1988, 10). 

. The question of how to increase women’s political representation 
is complex and long overdue. The history of liberal democracies, how- 
ever, suggests that granting women formal equality with men and 
enacting so-called neutral electoral procedures is not sufficient to 
achieve this goal. At best, the representational advances made by 
women in the last decade are only tentative. At the present rate of 
increase, it still would take another nine elections, or nearly 45 years, 
before men and women were equally represented in the House of 
Commons (Maillé 1990, 10). 
os nap ateects anaes equality guaranteeing procedural fair- 
Ed. Socare ie Yaris not produce gender pan in oye rep- 
context of persistent social and political 
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inequalities. International experience shows us that the greatest gains 
in women’s representation have occurred when political parties and 
governments have intervened to put women into the position they 
should have been in at the mythical beginnings of liberal democracy 
(Clark 1988, 271). Affirmative action policies designed to increase the 
political representation of women are consistent with both the pre- 
scriptions of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms and the evo- 
lution of Canadian electoral regulation, which has sought to preserve 
and expand the integrity of the democratic process. The appointment 
of the Royal Commission on Electoral Reform and Party Financing 
provides an opportunity to begin to address the historical legacy of 
gender bias in the Canadian democratic system. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
“Everyone agrees that equality is a good thing — that we must have 
equality provided that it doesn’t cost anything, as long as it will require 
only superficial changes, provided that we need to do nothing more 
than make pretty speeches, or as long as it is women who pay the price 
for it” (the former chairwoman of the Swedish Equality Commission) 
(Darderup 1982, 34). 

It is not within the power or mandate of the Royal Commission on 
Electoral Reform and Party Financing to reverse centuries of gender- 
based discrimination. It can, however, adopt reforms that recognize 
and help erode the systemic barriers that have served to exclude women 
from the process of democratic representation. The Commission has 
heard briefs from numerous individuals and organizations recom- 
mending potential avenues for reform. These include fundamental sys- 
temic changes such as the adoption of a proportional representation 
system of election for the House of Commons (and the Senate), the pro- 
hibition of corporate donations to political parties and the establish- 
ment of dual-member constituencies, each of which would elect one 
man and one woman to the House of Commons. The majority of the sub- 
missions, however, focused on how financing regulations could be 
reformed to place women and men more or less on a level playing field 
in the electoral process. The results of this study also show that financ- 
ing remains a significant obstacle for women competing in a single- 
member plurality system. Following from these sources, therefore, this 
submission to the Royal Commission recommends that: 


1. Spending limits should be set at approximately $200 000 for party 
leadership contests. 

2. Spending limits should be set at approximately $5 000 for constituency 
nomination contests. 
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Contributions for nomination contests should be tax deductible. 
4. Campaign expenses for nomination contests should be fully dis- 
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closed. 
5. Spending for nomination contests should be eligible for reimburse- 


ment if the candidate achieves a minimum level of support such as 
15 percent of the nomination meeting. 

6. Child care and housekeeping should be included as legitimate cam- 
paign expenses for both nomination contests and general elections. 

7. Legislation should be introduced allowing candidates the right to 
take unpaid leave from their employment to contest either party 
nominations or general elections. 

8. The Commission should use its mandate in an affirmative manner 
to realize the goal of electing women by adjusting upward, ona 
sliding scale, the campaign expenses reimbursed to political 
oarties according to the proportion of their elected candidates who 
are women. This innovation, which could be used to promote the 
political representation of other disadvantaged groups, would 
motivate political parties to nominate more women to 
competitive ridings. 


APPENDIX 
During July 1990, 47 of the 300 women contesting the 1988 federal elec- 
tion were interviewed by telephone to explore the issue of financing. 
The following is the questionnaire employed. 


Questionnaire 
1. First of all, for what party did you run during the 1988 general election? 
la. Were you a candidate for election before 1988?__ 

(If yes) For federal, provincial or municipal election? 


Were you successful at that time? 


2. What age were you during the 1988 general election campaign? 


RAMEE Siento ce : 
hat was your necupation at the time of the 1988 general election? 


4. Did you have any children at home at the time of the campaign? 


5. What was the age of your youngest child at the time of the 1988 election 


WOMEN AND. THE 


campaign? 


Syl 


EVE Cot OR AL 


PROCESS 


6. Did you contest the nomination for your party, or were you acclaimed 
as your party’s candidate? 


7. Now I'd like to mention some factors which are sometimes seen as 
obstacles to achieving an electoral victory. For each, could you tell me 


if it wasa major obstacle, somewhat of an obstacle, or not at all an 


obstacle? 


£ 


i, 
j. 
Of these, which was the biggest obstacle for you? 


. finding sources of funding 
. winning local nomination 
. finding volunteers 

. getting support from party 
- party negative to gender 


public negative to gender 


. lack of media coverage 


& 
h. 


lack of public support 
family obligations 


work obligations 


you to run? 


. OWN initiative 

. local party association 

. higher level party member 
.. family 


friends 


work associates 


. women’s organizations 


h. other - please specify 


Major Somewhat 
2 es) 
®, G 
7) ) 
=) s) 
0 eo) 
@: qo 
og a) 
‘@ a 
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Yes 


Ose 


GieatteE) 2) AC) 


Z 
fc) 


Cigigeh) 3} 20) 2 0) Bee 


Not at all 


0 


i 6 9 a 


et) OS .e} 


Going back to your 1988 candidacy, which of the following enccuraged 


10. 


Tae 


iz: 


13. 


14. 


WS). 


16. 
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What was the biggest obstacle to getting the nomination in your riding? 
oN i eee 
Where would you rank money as an obstacle to getting the nomination? 


PETA 


Ue PO eee 
Should the government limit the amount of money a candidate can 


spend at the nomination stage? 

O. Yes OG No 

What would you see as a reasonable limit? 
less than $5 000 

J $6 900-$10 090 

GJ $11 000-$15 000 

4 more than $15 000 


Do you think that women candidates have special financial obstacies 


when seeking election? 


ee SS 


Could you cite a few which you think are important? 


ih ae pee ee gee EE hE eS et ee SS 


Which is the most important? 
a ee ee re a a 


(If a member of tiny party) Do you think that it is easier for a woman to 
gain the party nomination for parties such as yours (name) than one of 
the three major parties? 


Do you think that the government should establish incentives through 
its electoral! financing legislation to encourage the parties to nominate 
more women candidates? 


TO Yes OeNo 


What kind of incentives? 


Were you a recipient of special funding from your party because you 
were a woman candidate? 


O Yes O No 
18a. What kind of funding? 


the special funds, e.g., Agnes MacPhail 
other — specify 
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18b. How important was this funding to your candidacy? 


19. Do you have any suggestions about how to increase the election of 
women? 


20. Do you think that electing more women matters? 
O Yes O No 
Why? 
21. How strongly would you say that you have been influenced by 
feminism? 
O Very OG Somewhat & Not very 


Thank you very much for your time. 


NOTES 


1. In many of these early eiectoral regimes women with property — a select 
group - were aliowed to vote, but were few in number, and, in most cases, 
this privilege was eventually revoked. 


2. The term giadiator itself reflects an implicit assumption that the top level is 
occupied by men. 


3. For broader discussion see Gotell and Brodie (1991). 


4. These observations were made by Judith Hendin, the outgoing president 
of the NPCWF. See the Globe and Mail, 11 May 1989. 


5. Ibid., p. 69; see also Brodie (1987). 
6. D. Debbas, FRAPPE, quoted in the Globe and Mail, 10 November 1988. 
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WOMEN’S 
PARTICIPATION 
IN POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


(ay! 


Sylvia Bashevkin 


I REVIOUS RESEARCH ON women’s party involvement has focused on two 
main themes: first, the higher the fewer; and second, the more com- 
petitive the fewer (Bashevkin 1985, chap. 3). This paper examines female 
participation during the late 1980s through 1990 using that same the- 
matic basis. It compares contemporary data on political engagement 
with older figures from the late 1970s and early 1980s, questioning the 
following: Do large numbers of party women remain confined to “pink- 
collar” work, where they are more likely than party men to fulfil cler- 
ical rather than decision-making functions in local riding organizations? 
What changes have occurred at intermediate levels of party participa- 
tion, notably in convention delegate, party executive and campaign 
management roles? Are more women active at the élite level, contest- 
ing public office, holding legislative office and obtaining cabinet and 
party leadership positions than in the past? What factors help to account 
for improvements in women’s numerical representation in party organ- 
izations, and what obstacles remain? In examining the last question, 
this study considers the role of party women’s organizations in affect- 
ing participation and introduces comparative data to place Canadian 
findings in a cross-cultural context. 

This discussion thus situates questions about female participation 
in a broad institutional context. It views parties as hierarchically organ- 
ized pyramids, with a wide base of occasional volunteer activists and 
an increasingly narrow band of part-time intermediate and then full- 
time élite participants. As the empirical data that follow demonstrate, 
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women’s numerical representation in these organizations tends to be 
inversely related to both the level of party activity and to the compet- 
itive position of a party organization. 


LOCAL PARTY ACTIVITY 

Canadian women have long done what Judy LaMarsh, the late Liberal 
MP and cabinet minister, described as the “real donkey-work” for local 
party organizations, including looking after party minutes, memberships 
and much of the routine campaign work that was conducted at election 
time at the constituency level (1969, 282). Anecdotal evidence from 
activists in all three major federal organizations suggests that as greater 
numbers of Canadian women have entered the paid labour force, much 
of this reliable volunteer base has eroded. For example, many local 
party campaigns have shifted from being primarily daytime 
committee-room organizations staffed by women and directed by men, 
to becoming evening committee-room organizations where women 
expect to find opportunities to staff as well as direct the operations. 

Yet, have women escaped the traditional clerical and routine party 
roles that were referred to in earlier work as the “pink-collar ghetto” 
(Bashevkin 1985, 57-60)? According to federal data presented in table 
2.1 and more complete Ontario provincial figures in table 2.2, large 
numbers of Canadian women continue to fulfil primarily secretarial 
functions in local party executives.! Approximately two-thirds of con- 
stituency secretaries in most parties in which a thorough count has 
been conducted were female, and this appears to be the case regardless 
of level of government (federal versus provincial), geographical loca- 
tion or time period. For example, Ontario provincial data from 1988 
and 1990 indicate that between one-half and three-quarters of local sec- 
retaries were female, and this is similar to patterns present 10 years 
earlier. As one party activist reflected in 1990, “There are still lots and 
lots of women in riding secretary positions.” 

Does this pink-collar phenomenon mean that relatively few women 
obtain higher levels of local party office? Cell entries in tables 2.1 and 
2.2 indicate that, in both the federal and Ontario provincial systems, 
the numbers and percentages of women who held local president and 
treasurer /chief financial officer (CFO) positions were far lower than the 
numbers and percentages for constituency secretary. Table 2.2, for exam- 
ple, shows that between 22 and 35 percent of local Ontario provincial 
presidents in 1990 were female, as compared with between 14 and 29 
percent in 1981. In the case of treasurer /CFO positions, levels in 1990 were 


between 17 and 29 percent as compared with a range of 12 to 42 per- 
cent in 1981. 
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Local party participation of women in Canada, federal level, 1990 


Province/Territory — Riding position 


and number 
of ridings 


British Columbia 
32 


Yukon & NWT 
3 


Alberta 
26 


Saskatchewan 
14 


Manitoba 
14 


Ontario 
99 


Quebec 
75 


New Brunswick 
10 


Nova Scotia 
11 


Prince Edward Island 


4 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


President 
Treasurer/CFO 
Secretary 


Liberal 
% N 

18.8 (6) 
34.4 (11) 
68.8 (22) 
0.0 (0) 
0.0 (0) 
66.7 (2) 
26.9 (7) 
23.1 (6) 
50.0 (13) 
14.3 (2) 
0.0 (0) 
100.0 (14) 
28.6 (4) 
28.6 (4) 
42.9 (6) 
28.3 (28) 

n.a. 

n.a. 
22.7 (17) 

n.a. 

n.a. 
20.0 (2) 
30.0 (3) 
80.0 (8) 
27.3 (3) 

na. 

n.a. 
0.0 (0) 
50.0 (2) 
75.0 (3) 


% 


34.4 
56.3 
68.8 


33.3 
33.3 
33.3 


23.1 
38.5 
26.9 


14.3 
42.9 
50.0 


14.3 
28.6 
64.3 


30.3 
29.3 
46.5 


14.7 


40.0 
40.0 
50.0 


27.3 
45.5 
36.4 


0.0 
25.0 
75.0 


NDP 


n.a. 
n.a. 


PARTIES 


Progressive 
Conservative 
% N 
9.4 (3) 
28.1 (9) 
50.0 (16) 
0.0 (0) 
66.7 (2) 
66.7 (2) 
11.5 (3) 
15.4 (4) 
61.5 (16) 
14.3 (2) 
ml (1) 
85.7 (12) 
TA (1) 
21.4 (3) 
64.3 (9) 
22.2) mes) 
14.1 (14) 
65.7 — (65) 
8.0 (6) 
30:77" ~ (23) 
64.0 (48) 
30.0 (3) 
20.0 (2) 
90.0 (9) 
9.1 (1) 
9.1 (1) 
54.6 (6) 
0.0 (0) 
25.0 (1) 
100.0 (4) 
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Table 2.1 (cont'd) 
Progressive 
Province/Territory — Riding position Liberal NDP Conservative 
and number SSS eee 
of ridings % N % N % N 
a 
Newfoundland 
7 President 14.3 (1) 14.3 (1) n.a. 
Treasurer/CFO n.a. 0.0 (0) 57.1 (4) 
Secretary n.a. 28.6 (2) n.a. 
Totals 
295 President 23.7 ~—(70) 24.1 (71) 14.2 (41/288) 
Treasurer/CFO 25.2 (26/103) 35.5 (78/220) 21.7 (64/295) 
Secretary 66.0 (68/103) 48.2 (106/220) 64.9 (187/288) 


Source: Party records made available to the author. 
Notes: Figures in parentheses represent numbers of women. 
n.a. = not available. 


These data parallel federal figures and suggest that even as base- 
line increases have occurred in most parties (where the low point of the 
range is higher in recent years than it was 10 years earlier), the level of 
female office-holding in riding president and treasurer/CFO jobs con- 
tinues to be far below that for secretary positions. As one participant 
pointed out in an interview, “We have far more opportunity now for 
women to do what used to be the men’s jobs in the ridings, but little 
change in the willingness of men to do what have traditionally been the 
women’s jobs.” 

Is a party’s competitive position related to patterns of female 
involvement? In the past it was far easier both federally across Canada 
and provincially within Ontario to identify what constituted a compet- 
itive political party, meaning a party that held the reins of government 
or was likely to do so in the near future. Because parties had acknowl- 
edged local bases that were marginal, potentially winnable or safe, it 
was relatively easy to discern patterns by which female activists were 
clustered in particular types of jobs in specific kinds of ridings. In 1981 
in Ontario, for example, two of the three London-area provincial New 
Democratic Party (NDP) riding associations were headed by women 
(London at the time was far from fertile NDP territory), as were those 
in a number of rural Liberal and suburban Progressive Conservative 
seats. Liberal women were provincial riding presidents in four strong 
Conservative and two strong NDP ridings. Many women who had bro- 
ken out of the pink-collar ghetto had done so in ridings where their 
party was generally inactive and had little chance of electoral success. 
A substantial number of female riding presidents in all three parties 
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Table 2.2 
Local party participation of women in Ontario, provincial level 
Year President Treasurer/CFO Secretary 
% N % N % N 
Liberal 
1981 20.0 (25) 29.6 (37) 76.8 (96) 
1985 29.6 (37) 39.2 (49) 70.4 (88) 
1988 20.0 (26) 23.8 (31) 65.4 (85) 
1990 28.5 (37) 26.2 (34) 75.4 (98) 
NDP 
1973 8.5 (10) n.a. na. 
1981 28.8 (36) 41.6 (52) 67.2 (84) 
1985 30.4 (38) 36.8 (46) 69.3 (79) 
1988 26.2 (33)a 35.4 (46) 64.8 (70)¢ 
1990 34.6 (45) 29.2 (38) 48.5 (63) 
Progressive Conservative 
1977 9.6 (12) 5.6 (7) 62.4 (78) 
1981 14.4 (18) 12.0 (15) 66.4 (83) 
1985 19.2 (24) 24.0 (30) 69.6 (87) 
1988 20.0 (26) 16.9 (22) 62.3 (81) 
1990 22.3 (29) 16.9 (22) 64.6 (84) 


ee ee ar rrrrrnrnrSaE anna EEIERESREEESEEEREEEUEEELSEE TEESE 


Source: Figures from 1973 and 1977 are based on internal party studies, while those for 
subsequent years are drawn from party records made available to the author. 

Notes: Cell entries represent the percentage of local constituency positions held by women in the 
years and parties indicated, while figures in parentheses represent the actual number of women 
holding these positions. Note that percentages for 1973 are based on a total of 117 provincial 
ridings; for 1977, 1981 and 1985 on a total of 125 ridings; and for 1988 and 1990 on a total of 
130 ridings. 


n.a. = not available. 


aSince the position was vacant in 4 ridings, this percentage is calculated on a base of 126. 
bSince the position was vacant in some ridings, this percentage is calculated on a base of 114. 
©Since the position was vacant in 22 ridings, this percentage is calculated on a base of 108. 


seemed to hold symbolic power only, since they had little opportunity 
to elect members to their legislative caucus, and thus could not attract 
resources from the central provincial organization — which, in turn, 
could propel local party activity. 

Yet, with the breakdown of traditional Liberal dominance feder- 
ally and of Progressive Conservative and subsequently Liberal regimes 
provincially, it became increasingly difficult to identify whether women 
party presidents were clustered in weak or marginal ridings where 
their organization had little chance of electoral success. In general, the 
distribution of women appears less skewed than in the past, since there 
is no longer the very clear concentration of females in president and 
CFO positions in marginal constituencies. Part of this change may be 
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caused by electoral volatility, which makes it difficult for parties to iden- _ 
tify their strong versus marginal ridings, and part of it is likely caused 
by growing demands from party women, and heightened awareness 
among party élites generally, of the need to give all activists a fair chance 
at holding local executive positions. 

Increases in female participation at the local level may also be 
attributable to the growth of organized competition for volunteer time, 
especially interest groups. Some observers have suggested that partisan 
opportunities for women widened during the 1980s because local gate- 
keepers could no longer afford to block new talent. If women did not 
believe that the structure of opportunity in the local party organiza- 
tion was fair, according to this explanation, then there were plenty of 
other political groups to which they could devote time and effort. This 
view is particularly relevant to party women who could turn to non- 
partisan women’s interest groups, in which mobility patterns within 
the organization were more fluid than in local constituencies with their 
“pink-collar” sectors. 


INTERMEDIATE LEVELS OF ACTIVITY 
Three basic types of party work can be considered as intermediate level, 
bridging the distance between local constituency and élite-level par- 
ticipation. The first of these is convention delegation, where data in 
table 2.3 indicate growing female participation. The nearly 50 percent 


Table 2.3 
Women delegates at Canadian party conventions 
I et | Bi ee 


Party Year Women delegates 
(%) 

Federal Progressive Conservative 1967 19.0 
Federal Liberal 1968 18.0 
Federal NDP 1981 34.7 
Federal Progressive Conservative 1981 33.0 
Ontario Liberal 1982 
Ontario NDP 1982 ic 
Federal Liberal 1982 

37.6 
Federal Progressive Conservative 1983 (Winnipeg) 41.4 
Federal Progressive Conservative 1983 (Ottawa) 28.0 
Federal Progressive Conservative 19 
Federal Liberal oe mn 


Sources: Bashevkin (1985, table 3.3), and party records made available to the author. 
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figure that had been reached by 1990 in most Canadian parties reflected 
the longer-term effect of rule changes in those same organizations, mod- 
elled in part on the equal representation terms adopted by Democrats 
in the United States in 1972 (Bashevkin 1985, chap. 4). The means put 
in place to encourage or require equal numbers of elected male and 
female party delegates to conventions has varied across parties and 
jurisdictions, with many of the most extensive and binding regulations 
operating in the federal and Ontario provincial NDP organizations. 
The main problem with these regulations in all parties has been 
their restriction to directly elected delegates. Ex-officio delegates, espe- 
cially in the Liberal and Progressive Conservative parties, as well as 
union delegates in the NDP, have generally not been governed by equal 
representation rules, and the tendency in the past has been for ex-offi- 
cio and union delegations to dilute the relatively higher percentage of 
women in elected party delegations.* Party conventions as a whole, 
therefore, tend to have a lower percentage of women than do directly 
elected party delegations, a pattern that reflects limits on the signifi- 
cance of directly elected delegates as well as the tendency for women 
and other groups to fare better in elected than in ex-officio categories. 
The second category of intermediate-level involvement concerns 
federal and provincial party executive positions. As reported in tables 
2.4 and 2.5, women in some parties hold a higher percentage of these 
positions than in earlier years, yet their representation tends to be less 
than at the level of convention delegation and clearly below that of 
local constituency secretary. For example, women in 1990 held 38.1 per- 
cent of federal Liberal, 58.1 percent of federal New Democratic and 
43.1 percent of federal Progressive Conservative party executive posi- 
tions. In the Ontario provincial parties, the comparable figures were 
40.0, 50.0 and 31.3 percent respectively. Table 2.4 reflects the increases 


Table 2.4 
Federal party office-holding by women in Canada, 1983 and 1990 


(percentages) 


Party Organization 1983 1990 
Liberal National executive 43.3 (13/30) 38.1 (8/21) 
Policy committee 28.6 (6/21) 21.1 (4/19) 
NDP Federal executive 50.0 (6/12) 58.1 (18/31) 
Federal council 60.0 (12/20) n.a. 
Progressive Conservative National executive 23.8 (35/147) 43.1 (25/58) 


Sources: Bashevkin (1985, table 3.7); and party records made available to the author. 
Notes: Figures in parentheses represent the proportion of women holding positions. 
n.a. = not available. 
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Table 2.5 
Provincial-level participation by women In Ontario 
(percentages) 
Progressive 
Liberal NDP Conservative 
ee 
Table Executive Provincial Provincial Executive 
Year officers committee executive council committee 
ee abhi, swe theme late ee ee 
1981 12.5 (1/8) 8.3. (1/12) 39.3 (11/28) 27.9 (41/147) 16.7 (3/18) 
1985 37.5 (3/8) 33.3 (8/24) 50.0 (14/28) 34.9 (37/106) 38.9 (7/18) 
1988 22.2 (2/9) 34.0 (16/47)? 48.3. (15/31) 37.1 (63/170) 28.6 (6/21) 
1990 na. 40.0 (6/15) 50.0 (15/30) 26.3 (91/346) 31.3 (5/16) 
Lice be Bea ea et A ON TP 


Source: Data are drawn from party records made available to the author. 


Notes: Figures in parentheses represent the proportion of women holding positions. 
n.a. = not available. 


Three positions on the Liberal executive committee were vacant. 


that have occurred since 1983 in female office-holding in the federal 
New Democratic and Conservative parties and the decline in female 
office-holding during this same period in the federal Liberal party. That 
is, women constituted 43.3 percent of the members of the federal Liberal 
executive in 1983 versus 38.1 percent in 1990, and 28.6 percent of the 
Liberal policy committee in 1983 versus 21.1 percent in 1990. At the 
provincial level in Ontario, most data in table 2.5 show an increase 
between 1981 and 1990 in women’s participation in party executives. 

Cross-party comparisons of these results suggest the effects of affir- 
mative action in both the federal and Ontario New Democratic organ- 
izations. Only in the two NDP cases do women obtain and, in the federal 
case, exceed the 50 percent level in party executive positions. This pat- 
tern is consistent with local riding data presented in tables 2.1 and 2.2, 
which indicate that NDP women have been most likely to break out of 
the pink-collar sector within constituency organizations and to obtain 
party president and treasurer/CFO positions. 

A third category of intermediate political engagement concerns 
campaign management. Tables 2.6 through 2.8 summarize data on cam- 
paign participation generally, showing that levels of female campaign 
management tend to vary by party. In the 1988 federal elections, for 
example, women made up 21.4 percent of Liberal, 30.5 percent of New 
Democratic and 18.6 percent of Progressive Conservative campaign 
managers; in the 1990 Ontario provincial elections, comparable figures 
were 30.8, 37.7 and 23.9 percent respectively. 
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Table 2.6 
Federal campaign participation by Canadian women, 1984 and 1988 
1988 Campaign 
1984 Candidates 1988 Candidates managers 
% N % N % N 
Liberals 15.2 (43) 17.0 (50) 21.4 (63) 
NDP 23.0 (65) 28.8 (85) 30.5 (90) 
Progressive Conservatives 8.1 (23) 12.5 (37) 18.6 (55) 
Totals 15.5 (131) 19.4 (172) 23.5 (208) 


Source: Party records made available to the author. 


Table 2.7 
Campaign participation of women in Ontario, provincial level, 1981-90 
Progressive 
Liberals NDP Conservatives 


O36 t el oer 6 etgGO 196) oe 196%.) A990. ASB Ti ADB hie, 51990 


Candidates 6.4 (8) 20.8 (27) 20.0 (26) 19.2 (24) 35.4 (46) 30.0 (39) 10.4 (13) 16.9 (22) 15.4 (20) 


Campaign 
managers 22.4 (28) 23.8 (31) 30.8 (40) 32.8 (41) 36.9 (48) 37.7 (49) 12.8 (16) 28.5 (37) 23.9 (31) 


Total(N) (36) (58) (66) (65) (94) (88) (29) (59) (51) 


Source: Data are drawn from Ontario Official Election Returns and from party records. 


Notes: Cell entries represent the percentage of women participating; figures in parentheses repre- 
sent the number. Note that a total of 125 provincial ridings existed in 1981, and 130 in 1987 and 1990. 


As in the case of party executive positions, cross-party patterns 
once again show the highest involvement of women in the NDP and, 
where comparisons are possible in Ontario, a general increase in the 
involvement of women in most parties over time. Just as federal party 
executive data show a decline in women’s involvement over time ina 
long-governing party no longer in office (the federal Liberals), so too 
do Ontario provincial data on campaign management indicate a 
decrease in women’s involvement in the party which had long ruled 
the province (the Progressive Conservatives). Taken together, these 
data point toward fairly consistent increases over time in female numer- 
ical representation in the NDP as compared with less consistent and, 
in some cases, downward patterns of representation in formerly 
governing parties. 
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Table 2.8 Ly 
Campaign participation by women in Ontario by provincial party and 
provincial election 


Elected Placed Placed Campaign 
Candidates MPPs 2nd 3rd managers 

ge a eee 
1971 OLP 4 0 0 4 na. 
NDP 7 0 3 4 19 
PC 6 2 2 2 n.a. 
Total 17 2 5 10 na. 
1975 OLP 18 1 8 ) n.a. 
NDP 13 3 2 8 na. 
PC 8 3 1 4 n.a. 
Total 39 7 11 21 n.a. 
1977 OLP 15 1 8 6 n.a. 
NDP 19 2 5 12 n.a. 
PC 10 3 6 1 9 
Total 44 6 19 19 na 
1981 OLP 8 1 5 2 28 
NDP 24 1 1 22 41 
PC 13 4 6 3 16 
Total 45 6 12 27 85 
1985 OLP 15 3 8 4 ae 
NDP 28 3 6 19 n.a 
PC 18 3 11 4 na 
Total 61 9 95 o7 na 
NDP 46 3 16 27 48 
PC 22 1 6 15 37 
NDP 39 20 13 7 49 
PC 20 3 3 12 31 
Total 85 29 34 at 120 


Source: Cell entries for the first four columns are drawn from Ontario Official Election Returns, 
while figures on campaign management are from party records. 


Notes: All cell entries represent the number of women involved. Most data on campaign manage- 
ment other than for the 1981 and 1987 provincial elections were not available. One Conservative 
candidate in 1990 placed fourth. 


n.a. = not available. 


One generalization that follows from data on local-level and 
intermediate-level involvement concerns the rough ordering among 
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parties of female participation. The NDP seems to have the most women 
engaged at the point of riding president, riding treasurer /CFO, provincial 
and federal party executive positions and campaign manager, 
usually followed by the Liberals and Progressive Conservatives in that 
order. This pattern is helpful to bear in mind as we turn to élite-level 
involvement, including candidacy for public office, legislative office 
holding, cabinet appointments and party leadership. 


POLITICAL CANDIDACY AND BEYOND 

Since the literature on Canadian women and politics has devoted sub- 
stantial attention to questions of nomination and candidacy, this section 
places questions of élite participation in the context of party life at all 
levels (Brodie 1985; Erickson and Carty 1990; Vickers 1978). In this set- 
ting, the very pursuit of partisan candidacy, legislative office and other 
higher positions raises questions about the relationship of feminism to 
electoral politics. Traditional research on participation describes élite 
involvement as “gladiatorial,” a phrase that evokes images of combat, 
blood, injury and even death (Milbrath 1965). Such language and 
imagery have been questioned by scholars who reject a competitive 
and combative view of politics, arguing that such a perspective is mas- 
culine, exclusionary and ultimately not conducive to a humane and 
cooperative political process (Vickers, 1989, 16-36). 

Critical commentary on the use of this language, however, needs 
to be juxtaposed against the perspectives of women — including femi- 
nist women — who participate at élite levels. After seeking nomination 
for a hotly contested urban seat, one candidate with a history of women’s 
movement involvement reflected, “Politics at that élite level really is a 
blood sport. Unlike at the local riding or party executive level, there 
simply are no consolation prizes. People go for the jugular to get nom- 
inated in a winnable seat; I’m afraid that’s the reality.” 

This disparity between feminist prescriptions for consensual and 
humane politics, on the one hand, and the highly competitive and, at 
times, combative reality of élite party involvement, on the other, reflects 
a long-standing problem for Canadian women. Captured in the dilemma 
between partisanship and political independence that faced the early 
Canadian women’s movement, feminists during the 1990s are con- 
fronted with a parallel set of challenges to their beliefs at the peak of 
mainstream party organizations.* 

In empirical terms, the growing involvement of women as major 
party candidates during the past decade is reflected in tables 2.6 through 
2.8. The total number of federal candidates increased from 131 or 15.5 
percent in 1984 to 172 or 19.4 percent in 1988. At the provincial level in 
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Ontario, 85 women candidates (21.8 percent) contested office for the 
three major parties in 1990 compared with 45 (12.0 percent) in 1981. 

One major criticism of the candidacy situation is that female nom- 
inees at both federal and provincial levels tend to run in ridings where 
their parties are not in a competitive position. The tendency for parties 
to nominate women in constituencies held by the leader of another 
party, or in other presumably marginal seats, has been viewed as evi- 
dence that women face considerable hurdles at the élite level. It is 
argued, in short, that few women run in their parties’ competitive con- 
stituencies where political stakes are high. 

In part as a reaction to this criticism, some political parties have 
made a conscious decision to field more women candidates in com- 
petitive seats, even if fewer female candidates are nominated in total. 
Such a decline can be attributed to a qualitative as opposed to quanti- 
tative approach to candidacy; fewer women are fielded overall but the 
ridings in which they do run are more politically promising than in the 
past. In 1990 in Ontario, for example, the provincial NDP purposefully 
ran women in all three Metropolitan Toronto seats that had been vacated 
by NDP incumbents; overall, the party fielded fewer female candidates 
in 1990 (39 or 30.0 percent) than it had in 1987 (46 or 35.4 percent).° 

This conscious decision, together with a history in the NDP of run- 
ning relatively large numbers of women and a major electoral shift in 
the province, produced obvious legislative results: in 1990, the Ontario 
NDP elected 20 women MPPs as compared with only 3 in 1987. The NDP 
government caucus at Queen’s Park included 27.0 percent women (20 
out of 74) and the 1990 Ontario cabinet included 11 female ministers 
out of 26 members (42.3 percent). Much like previous increases in élite- 
level participation, these record numbers in Ontario may create new 
thresholds, new benchmarks against which future provincial and fed- 
eral governments are measured. 

Major electoral shifts also produced substantial change in women’s 
representation at the federal level. The 1984 Progressive Conservative 
landslice helped to elect many women in areas that had traditionally 
been considered weak for that party, including the province of Quebec, 
and meant that the number of female MPs nearly doubled from 14 (5.0 
percent) in 1980 to 27 (9.6 percent) in 1984. This level increased once 
again to 39 (13.2 percent) in 1988. 

Increased participation can also be seen in data on cabinet office 
and party leadership. Unlike the situation that prevailed in the 1960s 
when one woman was seen as a maximum limit within federal cabinets, 
1990 figures show 6 out of 36 (16.7 percent) women in the federal cab- 
inet. This quantitative shift has been accompanied by a qualitative one 
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as well, where female ministers after the mid-1980s were appointed to 
senior justice and economic portfolios rather than strictly to health, 
education, status of women and other less prestigious departments. 

Finally, some changes have occurred at the level of party leader- 
ship. In the past, women obtained party leadership in organizations 
that did not hold the reins of power at the time and were viewed as 
unlikely to become the governing party in the near future. Typified by 
the case of Thérése Casgrain, who headed the Quebec Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF) during the 1950s, Canadian women 
have led a host of relatively uncompetitive provincial parties, includ- 
ing the British Columbia Liberals, Nova Scotia New Democrats and 
New Brunswick Progressive Conservatives.® 

In a number of instances, women have won the leadership of a 
party that, at the time of their selection, was not in a competitive posi- 
tion, but that, under their leadership, obtained a more competitive 
position. At the provincial level, the example of Sharon Carstairs is 
illustrative: the Manitoba Liberals were in a weak position when 
Carstairs was selected as provincial leader but subsequently obtained 
official opposition status from 1988 to 1990. At the federal level, Audrey 
McLaughlin won the leadership of the New Democratic Party in 1989, 
when the party was relatively low in the polls. The NDP went on to 
improve its standing in national public opinion surveys. 

Women have increasingly broken out of this mould to contest the 
leadership of competitive parties. For example, Flora MacDonald ran 
in 1976 for the leadership of the federal Progressive Conservatives, 
Muriel Smith in 1979 for the Manitoba NDP, Grace McCarthy and Kim 
Campbell in 1986 for the British Columbia Social Credit party, and 
Sheila Copps in 1982 and 1990 for the Ontario and federal Liberal par- 
ties, respectively. In each instance, these campaigns have been unsuc- 
cessful in the sense that the candidates lost but successful to the extent 
that women’s claims to competitive party leadership were taken more 
seriously (Bashevkin 1985, 89-97). 


CONFRONTING THE BARRIERS 
Efforts to increase the number of women engaged in Canadian party 
politics have encountered many of the problems discussed in previous 
work in this field (Bashevkin 1985, chap. 1; Brodie 1985). Limitations 
related to the systematic tracking of women away from élite-level party 
work have been challenged in a number of ways in recent years. First, 
beginning with the establishment in 1972 of a Toronto group known as 
Women for Political Action, many grassroots women’s organizations 
have been established across the country to pressure for more numbers — 
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especially in federal and provincial legislatures. Led for the most part 
by liberal feminists, some of whom have been party activists and some 
of whom have been nonpartisan, these women and politics groups have 
sponsored seminars, books, press conferences, television programs, 
symposia, legislative internships, skills-training workshops and other 
activities designed to elect more women.’ 

Second, proposals have been made to institute structural changes in 
the broader political process, usually by these same women and politics 
groups. The Committee for “94 in Toronto, for example, was established 
in 1984 with the goal of electing women to half the seats in the House 
of Commons by 1994. In studying, and in the case of some members, 
experiencing the difficulties involved in reaching this goal, the 
Committee developed a policy statement advocating reform of elec- 
toral finance laws. It pressured for complete public funding of nomi- 
nation contests, elections and party leadership campaigns, arguing that 
the present system of tax credits for election contributions makes it dif- 
ficult for women and other disadvantaged groups to raise money and 
hence hold public office (Committee for ‘94, 1990). 

Third, attempts have been made by the political parties to institute 
formal and informal reforms. At the level of constitutional change, for 
example, some federal and provincial parties have adopted rules that 
specify equal proportions of male and female constituency delegates to 
conventions and that encourage similar provisions for legislative 
candidates and local riding association executives (Bashevkin 1985, 
chap. 4). As well, some parties have worked actively to recruit women 
as candidates for party and public office, and have offered campaign 
schools designed to attract and train these candidates. 

Many of these internal reforms represent a response to pressures 
from party women’s organizations. As summarized in earlier work, 
the federal Liberal and Progressive Conservative parties had modern- 
ized their older auxiliary-style women’s associations by the early 1980s, 
while the federal NDP (which never established a traditional women’s 
association) created a Participation of Women (POW) Committee in 1969 
(Bashevkin 1985, chap. 5). Party women’s organizations have also been 
instrumental in establishing special funds to assist female candidates. 
The Judy LaMarsh Fund in the federal Liberal organization, the Agnes 
MacPhail Fund in the federal NDP and the Ellen Fairclough Foundation 
created by the federal Progressive Conservatives each represent a fund- 
raising priority for activists in their organizations. 

Yet, questions have been raised in all three parties about the influ- 
ence of internal groups. According to some observers, women would 
best devote their energies to mainstream party work in local ridings 
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and to party executives rather than to “hiving themselves off” in sep- 
arate party women’s groups. This argument has been advanced by 
some partisans who maintain that the mainstream organizational oppor- 
tunities for women have never been more promising. According to a dif- 
ferent line of argument, however, party women’s organizations are 
necessary because they continue to provide a supportive environment 
for women’s efforts and play a crucial role in monitoring women’s 
progress at all levels of party life. 

One area in which party women’s groups have made an important 
contribution, even according to their critics, is in the matter of nomi- 
nations. Most academic as well as internal party accounts of female 
participation highlight the problem of entry to élite-level politics. 
Particularly in the Liberal and Progressive Conservative federal organ- 
izations, where competing for a winnable urban nomination can cost 
more than $100 000, party women’s organizations have drawn attention 
to enormous inequalities between male and female access. If women in 
the labour force generally earn less than 70 cents for every dollar earned 
by a man, then the individual financial resources they bring to con- 
tested nominations are also considerably less. Male candidates have 
traditionally come from the fields of law and business, where average 
earnings and fund-raising connections are far more lucrative than in 
the fields from which many female candidates emerge, notably social 
work, journalism and education. 

Since Revenue Canada data show that women are less likely to 
contribute to campaigns and that, when they do contribute, they donate 
fewer dollars on average than men, then the financial obstacles to female 
candidacy loom even larger.® According to one activist who initially 
claimed there was little use for the women’s organization in her party, 
“I give that women’s group credit because they have convinced peo- 
ple that the nominations issue is important. This is crucial and it leads 
me to think that maybe the [women’s organization] does do useful 
work.” 

A somewhat different set of concerns about underrepresentation 
follows from research on media coverage of women in Canadian pol- 
itics. Particularly at the point of nomination for major party leader- 
ship, women candidates tend to become the focus of highly 
personalized, style-oriented press coverage (Bashevkin 1985, 89-92). 
Sometimes in response to this phenomenon, packagers, pollsters and other 
presumed experts on electoral politics may try to “manage” female candi- 
dates in a way that minimizes the distinctiveness — including the feminist 
content — of the candidates’ policies, thus homogenizing or standard- 
izing the nominee. As a former federal party president and candidate 
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reflected on this situation, “The real power in the parties is in the hands 
of the strategists, polling experts and consultants, almost all of whom 
are men. Women have to take their advice, at least until we can come 
up with some alternative ways to do élite politics.” 


COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES 

Reflecting on the number of women who are active in Canadian party 
politics sometimes leads to predictable and depressing conclusions. 
Yes, the analyst concludes, more women now hold local party presi- 
dent and treasurer/CFO positions, but look at how many remain in a 
pink-collar ghetto in local ridings. Yes, more women hold federal and 
provincial party executive positions and serve as convention delegates, 
campaign managers and candidates, but see how few win election to 
provincial and federal legislatures. Elite cabinet positions are only rarely 
held by women, and no Canadian woman has yet won the leadership 
of a competitive political party. 

Depressing and predictable as this perspective may be, it conceals 
a set of figures that in comparative terms are relatively exciting and 
unpredictable. Among advanced liberal democracies, which share 
single-member plurality arrangements, federal systems or parliamentary 
traditions, Canada hardly constitutes a representational backwater for 
women. Research by Joni Lovenduski (1990) of Loughborough Univer- 
sity, for example, reports that women made up only 6.6 percent of 
Conservative and 15.0 percent of Labour candidates in the 1987 British 
elections, after which Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher appointed no 
women to her cabinet. According to Lovenduski, both major parties in 
the United Kingdom continue to exclude women candidates from their 
regional strongholds, Labour in the north and Conservatives in the 
south. 

Studies of the United States and Australia also suggest that par- 
ticipation in Canada is relatively high. According to a conference paper 
by Melissa Haussman (1990) of Duke University, women hold only 
5 percent of seats in the U.S. Congress and 17 percent of seats in U.S. 
state legislatures. A national total of 59 women obtained party nomi- 
nation to run for the House of Representatives in 1988 compared with 
22 in 1982. Similarly, data on election to the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives compiled by Colin Hughes (1990) of the University of 
Queensland suggest that “little has changed. The major parties [in 1990] 
were still hurling the majority of their women candidates against the 
most heavily fortified of their enemy’s seats.” 

in short, many of the limitations affecting women’s party partici- 
pation in Canada are not country-specific and can be identified in most 
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comparable political systems. Moreover, much of the focus in Canada 
on reforming the nomination process and ensuring that women activists 
at all levels are not confined to uncompetitive party environments is 
receiving attention elsewhere as well. As in Canada, this reform pro- 
cess has tended to take root initially in parties of the left, followed by 
those of the centre, and then those on the right. 

It seems that internal party reform is critical to increasing both the 
quantity and quality of women’s political engagement in all of these 
systems. Yet, electoral volatility along with the growing attractiveness 
of interest groups as alternatives to parties have themselves produced 
major improvements in women’s political representation in Canada. 
In fact, fickle behaviour on the part of Canadian voters during the mid- 
1980s and following years tended to weaken the effectiveness of many 
long-standing and highly discriminatory party practices vis-a-vis 
women. For example, if parties no longer know where their safe ver- 
sus weak seats are, then they are hard pressed to channel women as 
local party presidents or candidates into marginal ridings. 

In conclusion, the kinds of reforms proposed by organizations 
inside and outside the major parties may help to improve not only 
women’s representation, but also that of other historically marginal 
groups. Opening up systems of party nomination, challenging the dom- 
inant role of money in party life, and questioning the “packaging” of 
élites can all help to widen the recruitment base of party organizations 
and can make them more attractive to people with diverse identities. 
By moving parties toward internal reform, women have begun to con- 
struct an élite that is no longer exclusively white, male and middle- 
class. The logical extension of this process would attract Aboriginal, 
ethnic and visible minority activists to a more representative Canadian 
party system. 


NOTES 


Prepared for Symposium on the Active Participation of Women in Politics, 
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Polytechnique de Montréal, 1 November 1990. 
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. Ontario provincial data are introduced in this study to try to supplement 


federal-level figures. Given the difficulty of collecting federal data and the 
inevitable gaps in the national results which are reported, Ontario figures 
are used as a basis of comparison. Ontario has three major provincial par- 
ties, largely mirroring the federal party system in a historic sense, and has 
been the subject of sustained empirical attention. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that women’s involvement at the provincial level in Ontario has tended 
to be more extensive than in other provincial party systems in Canada 
(Bashevkin et al. 1990, 293-310, Bashevkin and Holder 1985, 275-87). 


. For data on this, see Bashevkin (1985, 63-64). 


On the hierarchy of political involvement, see Milbrath (1965). 


_ For the terms of this historic dilemma, see Bashevkin (1985, chap. 1). 
. These ridings were Scarborough West, vacated by Richard Johnston; 


Riverdale, vacated by David Reville; and Beaches—Woodbine, vacated by 
Marion Bryden. 


. Other provincial parties which have been led by women include the 


Saskatchewan Liberals and New Brunswick New Democrats. 


. Although these groups have adopted different names across the country, they 


developed a communications network that connects, for example, the 52% 
Solution based in Atlantic Canada, Femmes regroupées pour laccessibilité aux 
pouvoirs politiques et économiques (FRAPPE) in Montreal, the Committee 
for ‘94 in Toronto and Winning Women in Vancouver. Materials that have 
been produced include Josephine Payne-O’Connor’s Sharing Power: A Political 
Skills Handbook (1986) and a six-part television series by TVOntario based on 
a 1986 conference organized by the Committee for ‘94. 


. According to data from the Statistical Services Division of Revenue Canada 


Taxation, fewer women claimed political contribution tax credits and, on 
average, women contributed fewer dollars than men in the 1980 through 
1987 tax years. I am grateful to Lisa Young of the Royal Commission on 
Electoral Reform and Party Financing for these data. 


. Parallel conclusions are reached in Simms (1990). 
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LEGISLATIVE TURNOVER 
AND THE 
ELECTION OF WOMEN 
TO THE CANADIAN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


(ay 


Lisa Young 


yee CANADIAN WOMEN have had the right to vote and run 
for federal office for the past 70 years, they remain seriously under- 
represented in the House of Commons. The number of women elected 
has increased in each general election, but the rate of change remains 
slow; at present, only 13.5 percent of the members of the House of 
Commons are women. Even at that relatively low level, the proportion 
of women in the House is greater than the proportion in the lower 
houses of the United States, the United Kingdom, France and Australia 
— all at 6 percent. Among Western nations with single-member plural- 
ity electoral systems, Canada lags behind only New Zealand, where 
14.4 percent of the members of the lower house are women (Inter- 
Parliamentary Union 1988). 

No one factor determines the number of women elected in Canada 
and elsewhere. Rather, a number of factors — including the political sys- 
tem and electoral laws, the status of women in society, media images 
of female politicians, political party attitudes and policies, and acces- 
sibility of financial, human and other resources — contribute to the per- 
sistent under-representation of women in politics.! Frequently cited as 
a barrier to the election of women is the availability of seats in the leg- 
islature (that is, the low turnover rate of the legislature’s membership). 

Essentially, this argument states that the rate at which the mem- 
bership of the legislature changes (through voluntary retirement and 
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defeat of incumbents) affects or determines the rate at which women 
can enter the legislature. Although there is ample evidence to suggest 
that a low turnover rate is a serious barrier to the election of women to 
the American Congress, it is less clear that this is the case in Canada. 
The purpose of this study is to examine the applicability of this propo- 
sition to the Canadian situation and to consider whether the availabil- 
ity of seats is an opportunity or a barrier to women seeking public office 
in Canada. To examine this proposition, a model of legislative turnover 
developed by American scholars is adapted to the Canadian case. 


THE ELECTION OF WOMEN IN CANADA 
Before examining the effects of vacancy and incumbency rates on the 
election of women in Canada, it is important to understand the pat- 
tern of candidacy and election of women. As is demonstrated in table 
3.1, there is a persistent disparity between the percentage of candidates 
who are women and the percentage of elected members who are women. 
Stated otherwise, female candidates are less likely to win than are male 
candidates (see table 3.2). From 20 percent to 24 percent of female can- 
didates were elected in the elections of 1980, 1984 and 1988, while 34-36 
percent of male candidates were elected. This disparity suggests, in 


Table 3.1 
Women: Candidates and elected, general elections of 1980, 1984 and 1988 
Female Women 
candidates as elected as 
Female percentage of all Women _ percentage of 
Year Party candidates candidates elected _all elected 
1980 Liberal 23 8.2 12 8.0 
Progressive Conservative 14 5.0 2 1.9 
New Democratic Party 32 11.0 2 6.0 
Total 69 8.0 16 5.0 
1984 Liberal 45 16.0 5 12:5 
Progressive Conservative 23 8.2 19 9.0 
New Democratic Party 64 22.7 4 13.3 
Total 132 15.6 28 9.9 
1988 Liberal 51 17.3 13 15.7 
Progressive Conservative 37 12.5 21 12.4 
New Democratic Party 84 28.5 5 11.6 
Total 172 19.4 39 13.2 
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Sources: Bashevkin (1985, 73); Brodie (1985, 4); i i i 
, 13); , 4); and election results published in i 
News Facts 18:16 (19 Sept. 1984) and 23:21 (4 Dec. 1988). e ie 
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Table 3.2 

Percentage of male and female candidates elected in 1980, 1984 and 1988 

general elections 

Ra AS LEAR We it Ya Ae EL we Uk OM Bd os Cn le Ba 


Percentage Percentage 
of female of male 
candidates candidates Differential 
Year Party elected elected (male-female) 
(a) () (b - a) 
a ER ee ee ee es I 2 
1980 Liberal 52 52 0 
Progressive Conservative 14 38 24 
New Democratic Party 6 12 6 
Total 23 34 11 
1984 Liberal 9 15 6 
Progressive Conservative 83 74 -9 
New Democratic Party 6 12 6 
Total 20 36 16 
1988 Liberal 26 29 3 
Progressive Conservative 57 57 0 
New Democratic Party 6 18 12 
Total 23 36 13 


Sources: Bashevkin (1985, 73); Brodie (1985, 4); and election results published in 
Canadian News Facts 18:16 (19 Sept. 1984) and 23:21 (4 Dec. 1988). 


Notes: The percentage of female/male candidates elected is calculated by dividing the number 
of women/men elected by the number of women/men who ran (expressed as a percentage). 
The differential is calculated by subtracting the percentage of female candidates elected from 
the percentage of male candidates elected. 


turn, the existence of bias against women, most likely in the form of 
nominating female candidates primarily in “unwinnable” ridings. 

There are, however, notable exceptions to the pattern outlined 
above. Specifically, the disparity between the percentage of candidates 
who are women and the percentage of elected members who are women 
was not present for the winning party in any of the three elections under 
consideration. As table 3.2 demonstrates, although male candidates 
overall are more likely than female candidates to win their seat, the 
same is not true for candidates of the winning party. 

At first glance, this pattern negates the conventional explanation of 
why women are entering the House of Commons at such a low rate. If 
women are nominated primarily by minor parties in hopeless ridings, 
why are women candidates for the winning party as likely, or more 
likely, to win than their male counterparts? 

It is probable that many of these women are winning unexpectedly — 
they were intended as “sacrifice” candidates, but were swept up on 
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the tide of their party’s electoral success. Notably, in 1984, 10 of the 
Progressive Conservative (PC) party’s 14 new female MPs were elected 
in Quebec, where the Conservative party had been a minor party for 
two decades, holding only one seat in the previous Parliament. Because 
of the Conservative party’s prior weakness in Quebec, it can be sur- 
mised that competition for candidacies was less intense than in tradi- 
tional strongholds and that the pool of qualified potential candidates 
was more limited than it would have been for a party with a 
strong traditional base in the province. Given that the Conservative 
party was essentially a minor party in Quebec before the 1984 election, 
the conventional understanding applies. 

This explanation, however, does not apply to the elections of 1980 
and 1988. In neither case did the winning party gain a large number of 
seats in a region where it was previously weak. In 1980, most of the 
women who ran for the Liberal party were incumbents, and the rate 
of incumbency for women in that election was extremely high 
(92 percent). In 1988, women running under the PC banner not only 
had a slightly higher success rate than their male counterparts, but also 
represented a considerably larger proportion of the candidates than 
they had in 1984. This suggests that the parties may have made a con- 
scious effort to increase the number of female MPs: the number of women 
in the Conservative caucus increased by two, even though the caucus 
itself was considerably smaller after the 1988 election. 

The results of the 1988 election suggest that a new dynamic might 
be emerging. The Conservative party, which until 1984 had had an 
extremely poor track record in electing women, appears to be consol- 
idating the vast increase in the number of women in its Parliamentary 
caucus through a deliberate attempt to nominate women in “winnable” 
ridings. Alternatively, it is possible that female members of the Liberal 
and PC parties are aware of the tendency to recruit women to run in 
unwinnable ridings and are, consequently, increasingly unwilling to 
serve as candidates in these ridings. 

The New Democratic Party (NDP), on the other hand, has for many 
years pursued the goal of increasing to 50 percent the percentage of 
candidates who are female. The result has been the disproportionate 
nomination of women in unwinnable ridings. As table 3.2 shows, the 
differential between the success rate for female candidates and male 
candidates decreased dramatically for the Conservative party; remained 
more or less constant for the Liberals; and, for the NDP, increased from 
6 percentage points in 1980 to 12 percentage points in 1988. 

While it is evident that there is still bias against female candidates 
(women are more likely than men to be nominated in an unwinnable 
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riding), this bias has decreased somewhat in recent years, particularly 
in the PC and Liberal parties. This suggests that there are two reasons 
for the small number of women elected: some degree of bias against 
women in the recruitment and nomination process, and a limited sup- 
ply of women willing to run. 

There are three possible routes into the House of Commons: 
through re-election, by defeating an incumbent member, or by win- 
ning an open seat (a seat where there is no incumbent MP running). In 
recent elections, there has been little difference between incumbency 
rates for men and for women.’ This means that women do not have any 
particular advantage or disadvantage when running again. Once 
elected, their seats are no safer or more marginal than those of their male 
counterparts. Similarly, women are no less able to unseat incumbents 
than are men.? 

The evidence concerning women’s access to open seats is incon- 
clusive (see table 3.3). Except for the NDP in 1988, the proportion of 
women running in open seats was equal to or greater than the pro- 
portion of candidates who were women for each party. Moreover, the 
same is true for candidates elected who were women. These numbers 
suggest that for both the PCs and the Liberals, open seats are an impor- 
tant point of entry for women. The figures for the Liberals suggest that 
winnable open seats are targeted for women. Open seats are a rela- 
tively important entry point for women into the system. It follows, 
then, that the availability of open seats affects the opportunities for 
women to be elected. 


Table 3.3 
Women’s access to open seats 
Candidates Elected 
(women as percentage (womenas percentage of 
General of all candidates all candidates elected 
election Party in open seats) in open seats) 
1984 Liberal 18 30 
Progressive Conservative 11 10 
New Democratic Party 27 20 
Total 13 14 
1988 Liberal 17 29 
Progressive Conservative 22 17 
New Democratic Party 23 11 
Total 21 18 


Source: Canadian News Facts 18:16 (19 September 1984) and 23:21 (4 December 1988). 
Note: The 1980 election was excluded from this table because there were very few open seats. 
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THE EFFECT OF VACANCY AND INCUMBENCY 
ON THE ELECTION OF WOMEN 

When considering the integration of an under-represented societal group 
(such as women or visible minorities) into an elected body, it is impor- 
tant to take into account the effect that the rate of legislative turnover 
can have on the rate of increase in the number of group members elected. 
Simply put, if the membership of the legislature changes very slowly, 
then the ethnic or gender composition of the legislature will necessar- 
ily change slowly. There are two elements of legislative turnover: vol- 
untary vacancies (members of Parliament who choose not to run again) 
and defeated incumbents (members of Parliament who choose to run 
again but lose the election to a challenger). 

The effect of legislative turnover and incumbency rates on the num- 
ber of women elected has been the subject of considerable academic 
attention in the United States. This is no doubt a reflection of the 
extremely low turnover rate in the American House of Representatives 
as well as the powerful incumbency advantage that characterizes 
American congressional elections (see Cain et al. 1987). Darcy, Welsh and 
Clark (1987, 150-51) observe that the low turnover rate in the House of 
Representatives means there are few newcomers after any congres- 
sional election. As a result, there is little opportunity for women’s rep- 
resentation in the House to increase. While the number of women 
candidates is increasing, they tend to be unsuccessful because they are 
contesting seats in which there is an incumbent. The authors conclude 
that it is the power of incumbency, not discrimination against women, 
that prevents a more rapid increase in the number of women in the 
House of Representatives. The authors also observe that women are 
entering state legislatures at a considerably higher rate than they are the 
national legislature, and they suggest that this is a consequence of a 
higher turnover rate in state legislatures. 

In a similar vein, Susan Carroll (1985, 106) has concluded that the 
effect of incumbency and the low number of open seats are powerful 
explanations for why women have been so unsuccessful in American 
elections at the state and the national level. Moreover, in a study of the 
determinants of the election of women to state legislatures, Carol 
Nechemias (1987, 135) found that every 10 percent increase in the rate 
of legislative turnover increases the proportion of women legislators 
by 2.74 percent. Vallance and Davies (1986) note that one of the prob- 
able explanations for the considerable number of women elected to the 
European Parliament in 1979 (the first direct Euro-election) was that 
there were no incumbents to overcome. The unprecedented number of 
legislative vacancies provided an opportunity for women that resulted 
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in a legislature whose membership was 16 percent female, a sharp con- 
trast to the average of 9 percent in the national legislatures of the 
European Community member states at that time. 

Darcy and Choike (1986) have developed a model to explain the 
relationship between legislative turnover and the number of women 
elected. This model suggests that, in the absence of bias (positive or 
negative) toward women candidates, the proportion of women in the 
legislature will eventually stabilize at the proportion of new candidates 
who are women. In other words, the proportion of elected members 
who are women will be equal to the proportion of candidates who are 
women. Incumbency, however, delays this process. As a consequence, 
the greater the rate of incumbency, the longer it will be until this sta- 
bilization takes place. Assuming a relatively high incumbency rate, the 
legislative turnover rate acts as a constraint on the rate of increase of 
women in the legislature. 

The American experience is not directly applicable to the Canadian 
situation. In any given election, approximately 90 percent of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives run again, and more than 90 per- 
cent of those who do run will win. Low vacancy and incumbency, 
therefore, present a serious constraint to rapid change in the compo- 
sition of that legislature. In table 3.4, however, we see that in Canadian 
elections an average of 16 percent of members of Parliament do 
not run again, and 20 percent of those who do run are not re-elected 


Table 3.4 
Retirement and incumbency rates, House of Commons, 1980-88 
New members 
General Voluntary Members (as percentage 
election vacancies defeated of all MPs) 
(N) (N) 
1968 52 53 28 
1972 49 58 44 
1974 17 39 21 
1979* 60 45 44 
1980 12 42 19 
1984 56 88 51 
1988* 59 62 45 


Source: Docherty (1990b). 
*Size of House increased by 18 in 1979 and by 13 in 1988. 
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(Franks 1987, 74). The constraints imposed by low vacancy and incumbency 
are much less serious in Canada than in the United States. 

The Canadian electoral system, in contrast to the American, places 
greater emphasis on the candidates’ party affiliation than on the can- 
didates themselves (see Clarke et al. 1991).4 The past 30 years have seen 
the emergence of a strong “personal vote”— a tendency among voters 
to base voting decisions on the characteristics of the incumbent candi- 
date rather than on the party or the issues — in both the United States 
and, to a lesser degree, the United Kingdom. Research suggests, how- 
ever, that there has been no similar development in Canada (Ferejohn 
and Gaines 1991). The advantage of incumbency is, therefore, much 
less powerful in the Canadian context. 

It is notable that in both the 1984 and 1988 elections, the increase 
in the number of women in the House of Commons was experienced 
primarily by the party that gained the most seats relative to its previ- 
ous standing. Specifically, in 1984, the Conservative landslide included 
19 women, a substantial increase from the 2 women in the PC caucus 
before the election. While women made up only 1.9 percent of the PC 
caucus after the 1980 election, they made up 9 percent of the caucus 
after the 1984 ballot. Similarly, when the Liberal party won several seats 
in 1988 at the expense of the Conservative party, the number of women 
in the Liberal caucus increased from 4 to 13, or from 10 percent of the 
caucus to 15.7 percent. 


The Model 

To demonstrate more clearly the effect of turnover rates on the oppor- 
tunities for women, the model developed by Darcy and Choike, and 
operationalized by Darcy, Welsh and Clark has been modified to reflect 
the Canadian situation and to compare the opportunities for women 
under the assumption of Canadian and American turnover rates. 

The model reflects the three entry patterns discussed above: re- 
election, defeating an incumbent, and winning an open seat. Parameters 
of the model reflect the legislative turnover rate, the systemic bias either 
for or against women and the proportion of new candidates who are 
women. By substituting different values for these parameters, reflect- 
ing different possible future trends, it is possible to assess the impact 
of various factors on the election of women. 

The model projects the proportion of men and women in the new 
legislature based on the proportion of women and men in the old 
legislature, estimations of the return rate for women and for men (which 
tend to be almost identical in Canada), and assumptions regarding bias 
for or against women and the proportion of new candidates who will 
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Figure 3.1 
Model of legislative turnover 


Man re-elected (p,) 


Woman replaces 


Male incumbent 
male incumbent(p.) 


Man replaces 
male incumbent (ps) 


Woman re-elected (p,) 


Woman replaces 


Female incumbent female incumbent (ps) 


Man replaces 
female incumbent(p¢) 


Source: Adaped from Darcy et al. (1987). 


be women. This projection then feeds back into the model as the 
proportion of women and men in the old legislature for the subse- 
quent election. In the case of a male incumbent, there are three pos- 
sible outcomes: he may be re-elected, defeated by a male challenger 
or defeated by a female challenger. Similarly, in the case of a female 
incumbent, there are also three possible outcomes: she may be re-elected, 
defeated by a male challenger or defeated by a female challenger? 
(see figure 3.1). 

The dynamics of the model are relatively simple. The model assumes 
that male incumbents will be replaced by women gradually as men 
retire and are defeated in general elections. As a consequence, the lower 
the rate of legislative turnover — the greater the rate of return — the 
slower the rate of increase in the proportion of women in the legisla- 
ture. The greater the percentage of new candidates (nonincumbents) 
who are women, the greater will be the proportion of women in the 
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new legislature. In addition, bias against women (measured as the dif- 
ference between women as a proportion of all candidates and women 
as a proportion of all elected MPs) slows the rate of increase, while bias 
in favour of women hastens it. 

The value of the model lies in its ability to demonstrate the impact 
of the turnover rate on the rate at which the number of women in the 
House increases. Holding all other parameters constant, the model 
allows comparison of the effects of high and low turnover rates as rep- 
resented by the Canadian and American cases. The model is also use- 
ful in demonstrating the impact of other elements of the opportunity 
structure, specifically systemic bias that advantages or disadvantages 
women, as well as the percentage of new candidates who are women. 
By changing the values of these parameters, it is possible to assess the 
effect of an increase in the number of female candidates or a decrease 
in the systemic bias against women noted earlier in this study. 

The model is not, however, a predictive device because there is no 
way to determine the values for many of the parameters of the model 
with complete accuracy; it is also impossible to predict significant 
changes to these parameters that may occur. The determinants of the 
value of the proportion of female candidates and the bias against women 
include such disparate and intangible factors as political culture, soci- 
etal values, attitudes of party élites and selectorates, and the availabil- 
ity of “qualified” candidates. Many of these determinants — most notably 
political culture and societal values —- have undergone considerable 
change in the past quarter-century and, to some extent, are still in flux. 
There is consequently no “scientific” basis upon which a researcher can 
make credible predictions of the future values of the parameters of the 
model. It is only possible to identify possible future scenarios and to 
project the effects of such scenarios on the election of women. It must 
be stressed that the model is a heuristic, and not a predictive, device. 

Moreover, the model does not take into consideration the Canadian 
party system and, therefore, will not give an entirely accurate picture 
of the effects of changes in these parameters. Specifically, because bias 
in the system is measured as the difference between the percentage of 
candidates who are women and the percentage of elected members 
who are women, the aggregate measure of bias is not an accurate depic- 
tion of the actual relationship. In fact, the measure of bias differs con- 
siderably for the different parties. Because the model does not lend 
itself to modification to account for differing degrees of bias among the 
three major parties, the aggregate measure must be used as a proxy. It 
should also be noted that the model does not take into account the 
unexpected wins that tend to lead to the greatest increase in the num- 
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ber of women elected. Consequently, it reflects static rather than dynamic 
assumptions about the election of women and, therefore, does not cap- 
ture the full extent of the upward trend in the number of women elected 
in recent elections. Despite this, the model does remain the best empir- 
ical tool available for exploring the impact of the turnover rate and 
changes in the values of the parameters. 


The Results 

The model has been run using various assumptions. In all cases, the 
initial situation is the current one (13.2 percent of MPs are women). 
Return rates were calculated by taking an average of the return rates 
for women and men in the 1984 and 1988 elections. An average of these 
two elections was used because the 1984 election resulted in a change 
of government and an extremely high turnover, while the 1988 elec- 
tion had less dramatic results. Because the Canadian system tends to 
alternate irregularly between elections with high and moderate turnover, 
the 1984 and 1988 elections are good indicators of average return rates. 

Six scenarios were developed to represent possible future trends. 
The first scenario represents a “worst case” in which there is absolutely 
no progress from the current situation. Women remain at 17.8 percent 
of all new candidates (as in the 1988 election) and the current bias 
against women remains. This bias is estimated at 6 percent, which is the 
difference between the percentage of candidates who are women and 
the percentage of elected members who are women. Again, this reflects 
the situation in the 1988 election. As table 3.5 demonstrates, this would 
result in virtually no increase in the number of women elected in the 
foreseeable future. 

In the second scenario, women remain at 17.8 percent of all new 
candidates, but the bias against women is removed. This represents a 
situation in which women are just as likely to win as are men or, in 
other words, a situation in which women are no more likely to be nom- 
inated in hopeless ridings than are men. This scenario would yield only 
marginal gains in the proportion of women in the House. 

In the third scenario, the negative bias against women remains, 
while the proportion of new candidates who are women increases by 
three percentage points each election. This scenario yields greater gains 
in the representation of women than does the second scenario, in which 
there is no bias, but the proportion of women among new candidates 
remains constant. 

The fourth scenario reflects a situation in which there is no bias 
against women candidates (as was the case in the second scenario) and 
the percentage of new candidates who are women increases by three 
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percentage points each election. Such a scenario would result in a con- 
siderable increase in the percentage of women in the House — to almost 
33 percent within five elections. 

The fifth scenario presents a more optimistic picture. The percent- 
age of candidates who are women increases by three percentage points 
each election, and there is a 3 percent bias in favour of women. For 
such a situation to come about, there would have to be a conscious 
attempt by political parties to place women in strategic ridings. This 
scenario would yield substantial increases in women’s representation 
in the House. 

The sixth scenario, or “best case,” assumes that the proportion of 
candidates who are women increases by five percentage points each 
election and that there is a considerable (6 percent) bias in favour of 
women. To put this into perspective, the positive bias that is being 
assumed in this case is equal to the negative bias that was present in the 
1988 election. Again, for such a scenario to come about, it would be 
necessary for political parties to make a serious commitment to recruit- 
ing women as candidates and placing them in ridings that are likely 
to yield victory. This scenario would bring the percentage of women 
in the House close to 50 percent within five elections (see table 3.5 
and figure 3.2). 

The model was also run using all of the same parameters and 
assumptions, but American return rates were substituted for Canadian 
return rates. The results (see table 3.6) reflect the impact that a low leg- 
islative turnover rate has on the prospects for the election of women. 

What, then, do these projections explain about the election of 
women? One of the more striking aspects of these results is the impact 
of Canadian turnover rates on opportunities for women. While the 
best-case scenario suggests that in Canada women could make up 
almost 47 percent of the members of the House of Commons within 
five elections, the same assumptions would yield less than 30 percent 
of the members of the American House. 

The model illustrates very clearly the impact of low turnover rates 
in the United States. The results of these projections reinforce the con- 
clusion that low legislative turnover rates can be a constraint to the 
election of women. Comparison of Canadian and American turnover 
rates suggests that in Canada, unlike the United States, this constraint 
is of limited importance. 

. Many observers of the Canadian House of Commons bemoan the 
high turnover rate in the membership of the House. C.E.S. Franks, for 
example, argues that the greatest single change that would strengthen 
ae ree would be to make MPs serve in the House longer (1987, 78). 

others argue that the significant number of inexperienced 
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Table 3.5 

Canadian case-Women as percentage of elected MPs 
ged ce ee Ee ee oe Tee oem 
Election Scenario 1 Scenario 2 Scenario3 Scenario 4 Scenario5 Scenario6 
pls oe ie os NSD Rhett Dae i Leer bo db nde pe a 2 a ea 


Initial 13.2 13.2 13.2 13.2 13.2 13.2 
1 13.3 16.4 14.9 17.9 19.4 22.1 
2 13.4 18.1 17.3 22.0 24.4 29.3 
3 13.4 19.0 20.1 25.7 28.5 35.6 
4 13.5 19.5 23.2 29.2 32.1 41.3 
5 13.5 19.8 26.3 32.5 35.6 46.8 
Table 3.6 


American case-Women as percentage of elected representatives 


Election Scenario 1 Scenario 2 Scenario3 Scenario 4 Scenario5 Scenario6 


Initial 13.2 13.2 13.2 13.2 13.2 13.2 
1 13.0 13.9 13.9 14.4 14.9 15.7 
2 12.8 14.6 14.2 15.9 16.8 18.6 
3 12.7 15.1 15.3 17.7 18.9 21.9 
4 12.6 15.6 16.7 19.6 21.2 25.4 
5 12.5 15.9 18.3 21.8 23.6 29.2 


Note: Based on Canadian assumptions, current situation, but with American return rates. 


members in any given Parliament weakens the effectiveness of the insti- 
tution. The evidence presented in this study, however, suggests that 
the relatively high turnover rate increases the opportunities for women 
to enter the House, and therefore increases the societal responsiveness 
of the institution. It is apparent that the Canadian case strikes a rea- 
sonable balance between experience (fostered by stable membership) 
and accessibility and societal responsiveness (fostered by a rapid 
turnover rate, which allows entry to emerging social and political 
identities). 

The model’s projections also give some insight into other compo- 
nents of the opportunity structure facing women. First, these projec- 
tions demonstrate that although removing bias against women will 
help somewhat, the proportion of female candidates must also increase. 
Scenario 2, which eliminates bias against women but does not increase 
the percentage of new candidates who are women, yields a House of 
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Figure 3.2 
Women as percentage of all Canadian MPs — Various scenarios 
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Commons whose membership is still less than 20 percent female after 
five elections. Scenario 3, which assumes a bias against women and 
a 3 percent increase each election in the proportion of new candidates 
who are women, yields a more rapid increase in the proportion 
of women in the House. Removing bias against women and gradual- 
ly increasing the proportion of new candidates who are women 
(scenario 4) yields a 30 percent female membership in the House by 
the fifth election. 

Second, these projections demonstrate that bias toward female can- 
didates, which is to say affirmative action, will hasten the election of 
significant numbers of women. Scenario 6, which projects a House that 
is 47 percent female by the fifth election, assumes a 6 percent bias in 
favour of women. This means that women would have to be given 
advantages (primarily in the form of “safe” ridings) in the measure 
that they are now denied them. This entails an unprecedented com- 
mitment to affirmative action by the political parties at both the national 
and the local level. The highly decentralized nature of the nomination 


process makes it extremely difficult for parties to implement such an 
affirmative action program effectively. 
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Therefore, rather than looking at voluntary vacancy and incum- 
bency rates as barriers to the election of women, it may be useful to 
look at the relatively high legislative turnover rate in the House 
of Commons as providing an opportunity for women that does not 
exist in the United States and other comparable countries with low 
turnover rates. 

Although it is evident that vacancy and incumbency rates are param- 
eters that partially define the opportunity structure for women candi- 
dates, it should not be concluded that these factors significantly deter 
the election of women. There is no lack of open ridings or vulnerable 
incumbents in a typical Canadian general election. If all parties had 
nominated women in half of the constituencies that they had identified 
as winnable in the two most recent elections, the proportion of women 
in the House of Commons would be much greater than the current 
13.2 percent. 


CONCLUSION 

This examination of the relationship between legislative turnover and 
the election of women to the Canadian House of Commons suggests that 
the turnover rate in the House creates an opportunity for women rather 
than a barrier. Elections characterized by high turnover (usually accom- 
panied by a change in government) have, in recent years, led to sub- 
stantial increases in the number of women elected. This suggests that 
the constraints facing women lie elsewhere, most notably in the recruit- 
ment and nomination phases of the electoral process, as well as in the 
supply of women willing to run. 

This conclusion has implications for both Canadian and American 
observers. Those observers who, like Darcy, Welsh and Clark, blame 
the persistent under-representation of women in the United States on 
incumbency should examine the Canadian case. Even with its rela- 
tively high turnover rate, the membership of the House of Commons 
is far from representative in terms of gender. While a lower turnover 
tate would exacerbate the situation, other factors are clearly responsi- 
ble for the under-representation of women. This suggests that the dearth 
of women in elected office is not a situation that will, all other things 
being equal, disappear over time. Rather, systemic barriers exist: they 
are only masked by low legislative turnover rates. 

Certain reforms to the Canadian electoral system, notably limits 
on the number of terms an MP can serve, could encourage a higher 
legislative turnover rate, thereby possibly increasing the rate at which 
women enter the House. Such measures, however, would seriously 
impair the functioning of the House of Commons by robbing the 
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institution of members with experience and expertise (see Franks 1987). 
In fact, it is apparent that the turnover rate in the House of Commons 
approximates an optimal balance between the competing objectives of 
rapid turnover to create opportunity for the election of women and 
slow turnover to foster experienced members of Parliament. Thus, term 
limitations and other reforms designed to increase the turnover rate 
are both unnecessary and probably harmful in the Canadian case. 

The model used in this study also demonstrates that the number 
of women in the House of Commons can increase rapidly if the num- 
ber of nonincumbent female candidates increases and women are no 
longer placed disproportionately in unwinnable ridings. The political 
parties, as the primary agents of recruitment and as the gatekeepers of 
the political process, must change their recruitment and nomination 
practices if there is to be substantial change in the number of women 
in the House of Commons. Although this is by no means an easy task, 
Canadian parties do enjoy an advantage in the form of the high turnover 
rate that characterizes the Canadian electoral system. 


NOTES 


The author gratefully acknowledges helpful comments from Kathy Megyery 
and two anonymous reviewers. 


1. Fora discussion of these and other factors affecting the election of women 
in Canada, see Brodie (1985), as well as other studies in this volume. 


2. Incumbency is calculated as the number of incumbent MPs who are re- 
elected as a percentage of all incumbent members who stood for re- 
election. In 1980, the incumbency rate for women was 92%; the rate for 
all incumbents was 85%. In 1984, the rate for women was 68%, and the 
rate for all candidates was 69%. In 1988, the rates for women and for all 
candidates were 71% and 75%, respectively. 


3. In 1984, 13% of all successful challengers (candidates who defeated an 
incumbent MP) were women, while only 10% of all candidates elected 
were women. In 1988, 19% of all successful challengers were women, 
while only 13% of all candidates elected were women. 


4. The American electoral system is, in fact, unique in this regard. In other 
Western democracies with both single-member plurality and proportional 
representation systems, the central importance of party discipline makes 
the individual attributes of the candidate much less important than that 
candidate’s party allegiance. 
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5. Probabilities in the model are calculated as follows: 


Man re-elected Pp, =m; 4, 

Woman elected P, =m, (1-1,,) ‘(w+b) 
Man elected p3 =m, (1-1,,) ‘[(-w)-b] 
Woman re-elected Pg =f, ° 1; 

Woman elected ps =f, : (1-r,) -(w+b) 

Man elected Pe =f,° (1) * [—-w)-] 
Men as proportion 


of legislature = p, + p3 + pg 


Women as proportion 
of legislature = p, + py + Ps 


where m = men as proportion of old legislature 

f, = women as proportion of old legislature 
(these variables are based on the result from the 
previous election in the model) 

I, = return rate for male incumbents 

r, = return rate for female incumbents 
(these parameters are based on the average of the 
return rates for men and women in the 1984 and 
1988 elections) 

b = bias for or against new female candidates 
(measured as difference between women as a percentage 
of candidates and women as a percentage of MPs) 

w = women as proportion of new candidates 
(these parameters are set to reflect different possible 
scenarios) 


6. A noteworthy exception to this is the Ontario NDP, who in 1989 adopted 
affirmative action guidelines for nomination and candidacy. These guide- 
lines specify that winnable or “priority” ridings should be identified and 
that 60 percent of the candidates in these seats should be women. 
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WOMEN AND 
CANDIDACIES 
FOR THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


(iy) 


Lynda Erickson 


iS, A PIVOTAL stage in the process through which the composition 
of our political élite is determined, candidate selection has attracted 
critical attention from those concerned with the gender imbalance in 
Canada’s Parliament.! In particular, the parties’ weak record in nomi- 
nating women has been targeted by various women as a crucial issue 
in the campaign for better representation in the political sphere 
(Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of Women (CACSW) 1988; 
Brodie and Vickers 1981; Brodie 1985). The large national parties have 
responded to pressures from the women’s community with a variety of 
programs, yet, notwithstanding apparent party interest, progress for 
women in the selection process has been slow. Compared with men, 
the number of women contesting local constituency seats remains few, 
and their proportions decline even more where their party is likely to 
win the riding. As a result, in the last election only 13 percent of the 
elected members of the House of Commons were women. 

The objectives of this study are twofold. The first is to examine 
party selection procedures to see whether particular features of it work 
against or in favour of more women being nominated, especially in rid- 
ings where they have a chance of winning. The second is to consider var- 
ious proposals for increasing the number of women in competitive 
party candidacies. Two sets of data are used for analysis of the selection 
process. The first set consists of data on party candidates and con- 
stituency election results compiled from official election statistics.* The 
other comes from the results of a survey conducted among local party 
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associations following the 1988 general election.* The survey, designed 
specifically to study the nomination process, was sent to the official 
agents for all candidates of the three major parties represented in the 
House of Commons. The returns, which were well distributed across 
parties and across regions of the country, provide a good cross-section 
of the local associations that selected candidates for this election. 

This study is divided into four sections. The first looks at the national 
party organizations and their activities with respect to women candi- 
dates, including their historical record in selecting women and their 
current programs relevant to women and the nomination process. The 
second section reviews the pattern of female candidacies in the 1988 
election using official election statistics. The third examines the survey 
data in order to characterize the circumstances of local nominations 
and to identify the factors that encourage or discourage the selection 
of women. The final section discusses proposals for increasing the num- 
ber of women candidates. 


THE PARTIES AND WOMEN CANDIDATES 


The Historical Record 

Until the 1984 election, the historical record of women and party can- 
didacies was a particularly meagre one. In the 1960s, when the women’s 
movement began to direct public attention to the absence of women in 
positions of political power, fewer than 4 percent of all the candidates 
for the House of Commons were women. Though the numbers of 
women contesting seats increased in the 1970s, much of this increase 
occurred among so-called fringe candidates. By 1980 more than two- 
thirds of the women nominated were running for one of the minor par- 
ties or as independents (Brodie 1985, 21); among the major parties, only 
8 percent of the candidates were women. 

In comparison with earlier elections, the changes that occurred in 
1984 were substantial. A majority of the women who stood for 
Parliament that year did so under the label of one of the major parties, 
and those parties almost doubled their number of women candidates. 
Eight percent of the Progressive Conservative candidates were women, 
while for the Liberals it was 15 percent and in the New Democratic 
Party (NDP) 23 percent. As a result, the representation of women in the 
House of Commons virtually doubled to almost 10 percent. But while 
important, such changes did not mark a transformation in the role of 
women in national elections. A disproportionate number nominated 
by the major parties were still placed in traditionally unwinnable con- 
stituencies, and the percentage who won their seats remained smaller 
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than the percentage of male candidates who won.* 

The increases that had been achieved were in apparent response 
to changes in the broader political environment. First, the women’s 
movement in Canada had grown in visibility and organizational strength 
during the debate over the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
in the early 1980s.° As a result, its calls for more women in Parliament 
seemed to be taken seriously by the various political parties. Second, 
the parties themselves were increasingly convinced of the relevance of 
a gender strategy to their overall popularity. As opinion polls began to 
suggest that the parties could suffer, among women voters, from a pub- 
lic image of insensitivity to the concerns of women, having women 
standard-bearers came to be seen as one element of an appropriate gen- 
der strategy (Brodie 1985). 

One response by the parties to the call for greater numbers of women 
was financial. Shortly before the 1984 election, the New Democrats and 
the Liberals established special funds to assist their parties’ women 
candidates in their election bids. The Conservatives established a 
similar fund shortly after the election (Kome 1985; CACSW 1988). 

There were other responses as well.® In various public speeches 
and party pronouncements, the leaders attempted to demonstrate their 
interest in expanding the number of women candidates their parties 
nominated. And party workshops for women, including some on 
becoming a candidate, were held in various parts of the country. These 
activities specifically targeted to women were, however, more exten- 
sive and systematic in the NDP. The national NDP was more likely to be 
involved in the organization and sponsorship of such programs, while 
among the Liberals and Conservatives, programs such as the work- 
shops for women were usually initiated locally. The NDP’s activities on 
the candidate issue were part of a larger program directed toward 
achieving gender equality within the party. In 1983, for example, that 
party had passed a constitutional resolution that required gender par- 
ity in the composition of the national executive. 

But in their efforts to increase the number of women candidates, all 
three parties faced the reality of a highly localized system of candidate 
selection. This made it difficult for the national organizations to involve 
themselves more directly in local nominations. As one party official 
observed about the role of national parties in the selection of women, 
“it is very much still on the encouragement level.” 


Party Activities and the 1988 Election 
In the period before the 1988 election, the leaders of the national parties 
again made it clear they would like more women to run as candidates 
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of their party. But the parties still lacked the mechanisms to institute such 
goals. A member of the National Women’s Liberal Commission raised 
this issue of the inadequacy of party mechanisms at a national Liberal 
party meeting in 1986. Yet although she found support among many of 
the women attending, there was no official response to the problem. 

The NDP had a national party committee that attempted to iden- 
tify ridings where women might be considering running, and it tar- 
geted such women for encouragement.” Further, in what it considered 
to be a policy that would encourage new types of candidates, like 
women, to run for the party, the national organization put a freeze on 
nominations from March 1987 until January of the following year. The 
national party office also continued its earlier practice of organizing 
regional workshops for women, including ones on candidacies in the 
party, and in the spring of 1987, it held a conference in Ottawa for 
women who were running for nominations or were potential contest- 
ants for nominations. But, with the 1988 election promising to bring a 
better result for the NDP, women contemplating candidacies may have 
found that the local line-ups for nomination were more formidable than 
in the 1984 election.® 

For the Liberals, the process of identifying and encouraging women 
candidates seems to have been more decentralized and informal. The 
national party itself did not organize programs to train women; where 
such activities took place they tended to be undertaken ona local basis 
by individuals within the Women’s Commission. The National Women’s 
Liberal Commission published brochures on how to contest a local can- 
didacy, but they were sent to riding organizations and not targeted to 
individual women. 

For the Conservatives, bringing more women into the system posed 
a problem of somewhat different dimensions than it did for the Liberals 
or the New Democrats because the party had a very large number of 
sitting members who intended to seek reselection. Among the con- 
stituency associations that responded to the nomination survey, 62 per- 
cent of the Conservative ones had a sitting member seeking reselection 
compared with 7 percent of the Liberal and 12 percent of the NDP asso- 
ciations. Since all three parties tend to protect incumbents from chal- 
lenge within their local associations, efforts to increase the number of 
women candidates would be limited to that minority of seats with 
either no incumbent or one not seeking reselection. As with the Liberals, 
Conservative activities, such as workshops directed specifically to 
women, tended to be localized and not orchestrated by the national 
party. In late May 1988, there was a national conference for Conservative 
women sponsored by the National Progressive Conservative Women’s 
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Federation and the party’s Women’s Bureau, but its focus was primarily 
the overall involvement of women in the party and in election 
campaigns, and little attention was given to the question of how to 
become a candidate.? 

Among the minor parties, activities concerning candidates were 
primarily directed to finding standard-bearers, a task which left little 
time and few resources for programs specifically directed to women. 


WOMEN CANDIDATES AND THE 1988 ELECTION 
In the 1988 election, 19 percent of all candidates who filed nomination 
papers were women, but their distribution among parties and provinces 
was uneven. In the provinces, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, the proportion of women candidates was highest in the largest 
and highly urban provinces of Quebec and Ontario (see table 4.1). 
Perhaps surprisingly, given they were the pioneers of female suffrage 
in Canada, the Prairie provinces were below the norm for women can- 
didacies. In Manitoba, where women first achieved the right to vote, only 
9 percent of those nominated were female. It was in Atlantic Canada, 
however, that both the highest and lowest provincial percentages were 
recorded. In Prince Edward Island, fully 36 percent of the 14 candi- 
dates nominated for seats were women, while New Brunswick had the 
lowest record of women candidates with a mere 7 percent. But the 


Table 4.1 
Women candidates in the 1988 general election by province 
% N 
Atlantic 
Newfoundland (23) 13 3 
Nova Scotia (46) 15 7 
New Brunswick (43) r) 3 
Prince Edward Island (14) 36 5 
Quebec (386) 22 86 
Ontario (513) 21 107 
Prairies 
Manitoba (86) ) 8 
Saskatchewan (57) 12 7 
Alberta (167) 19 31 
British Columbia (226) 19 43 


Source: Office of the Chief Electoral Officer of Canada. 
Note: Figures in parentheses represent total numbers of candidates. 
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Table 4.2 : ; 

Women candidates in the major parties 

Party % N 
Progressive Conservative 13 37 
Liberal 18 53 
NDP 28 he 


Source: Office of the Chief Electoral Officer of Canada. 


Prince Edward Island figures must be placed in context. Three of the 
four women candidates in the province ran for the NDP, and in the con- 
text of that province's federal politics, the NDP might well be considered 
a fringe party: it received just 7 percent of the province's votes in the 
1984 and 1988 general elections. 

In party terms, the patterns established in 1984 were repeated in 
1988 (table 4.2). The three major parties again ran a majority (59 percent) 
of the women candidates in the election,!° the distribution of these can- 
didates among the three parties remained uneven, and the NDP still 
nominated the most women while the Conservatives nominated the 
fewest. Only 13 percent of Conservative party candidates were women, 
compared to 28 percent of the NDP who were female. Eighteen percent 
of the candidates nominated by the Liberals were women. 

The uneven distribution of women candidates among parties was 
also apparent in the minor parties. The regional and religious parties 
had the lowest proportion of women running:" the Confederation of 
Regions party, the Christian Heritage party, and the Reform Party had, 
respectively, 8, 10 and 11 percent women candidates. On the other hand, 
only the Green party and the Communist party ran more women than 
the norm: 22 and 38 percent, respectively.12 

The pattern within both the major and minor parties suggests that 
party ideology may be a factor in the selection of women.23 Among the 
minor parties, the regional parties and the Christian Heritage party 
tend to be associated with right-wing policies on social and economic 
issues, whereas the policies of the Green party and, of course, the 
Communist party are left-wing. Among the major parties, the left- 
wing/right-wing distinction is more problematic, especially between 
the Liberals and Conservatives. However, if we accept recent charac- 
terizations of the Conservatives as a centre-right party, with the Liberals 
more centrist and the New Democrats on the left,/4 again we find female 
candidates are more likely to be nominated by parties of the left and least 
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likely to be nominated by parties of the right. How, or if, ideology works 
to effect this result among the major parties will be explored below 
with the assistance of the survey data. For the minor parties, we sim- 
ply note the pattern. 


Women and Good Seats 

Whatever the party distribution of women candidates, more impor- 
tant for concerns about gender parity in the legislature is whether 
women are nominated in ridings that are winnable for their party. Do 
parties choose to nominate women primarily in losing ridings, or are 
winnable seats distributed proportionately? 

Finding an answer to this question seems, on the face of it, straight- 
forward — simply use each local association’s comparative performance 
in the last election as a measure of competitiveness. However, it is nec- 
essary to take into account the changes in constituency boundaries that 
occurred with the redistribution of 1987, and, given the atypical nature 
of the 1984 election, adjustments should be made for the unusually 
high Conservative vote. Yet, even taking such factors into account, 
using only one indicator based on the 1984 results may be insufficient 
as an indicator of local competitiveness at the time candidates were 
selected because of the fluidity of the public’s party preferences, as 
demonstrated in the opinion polls in the two years prior to the 1988 
election (Frizzell 1989). Moreover, if we are interested in the effect of com- 
petitiveness on party activity, perceptions of local competitiveness 
would seem to be a critical element in this effect. Accordingly, two 
measures of competitiveness were developed: one was based on local 
party performance in the previous (1984) general election, the other 
one was taken from a question in the nomination survey about party 
views of their competitiveness in the riding.!> Because the former meas- 
ure is based on aggregate data, we can use it to look at the candidates 
from virtually all the local associations of the three major parties in the 
country.!© With the latter measure, we are limited to examining the 
local associations represented in the survey. 

For the performance-based measure, a party’s percentage lead or 
lag behind the winner in the 1984 election was calculated.!” Four cat- 
egories were then developed, taking into account the atypically high 
Conservative vote.!§ The survey measure also had four response cate- 
gories available to the respondents; they were asked whether their party 
considered the local seat to be “safe,” “good chance,” “unlikely” or 
“hopeless.” Because only the three largest parties elected members in 
1988 or were considered competitive enough to do so, the analysis 
below will be limited to those parties. 
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Results at both the aggregate level, using the performance meas- 
ure, and in the survey data, using the perception variable, suggest that 
women are still not being nominated in safe seats to the same degree 
as are men. According to the aggregate data in table 4.3, only 12 per- 
cent of the women nominated by the three parties were nominated to 
candidacies characterized as safe, an advantage enjoyed by 25 per- 
cent of the male candidates. Women were also less likely than men to 
be nominated to good-chance candidacies and more likely to be 
nominated for hopeless candidacies. From the perspective of local asso- 
ciations and their judgement of their own competitiveness, women 
were also underrepresented in safe candidacies, although they were 
not as badly placed in the other competitive categories. Indeed, a slightly 


Table 4.3 
Women and nominations in competitive seats 


Aggregate figures (Performance-based measure) 


Sex of candidate 
Competitiveness of local party Female Male 
(%) (%) 
Safe seat 12 25 
Good chance 18 26 
Unlikely 14 12 
Hopeless 56 38 
N (171) (706) 


Survey results (Perception-based measure) 
a 


Sex of candidate 
Competitiveness of local party Female Male 
(%) (%) 
Safe seat 10 22 
Good chance 52 47 
Unlikely 32 24 
Hopeless 6 7 
N (69) (275) 
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larger proportion of the women (52 percent) than the men (47 percent) 
were nominated by local associations that considered their electoral 
prospects good. The discrepancy between the gender differences in the 
two sets of data is largely explained by the optimism of the opposition 
parties, especially the NDP, about their electoral prospects compared with 
their performance in the 1984 election. The local associations of these 
parties both nominated more women than did the Conservatives and 
were more likely to judge their electoral prospects as better than our per- 
formance variable categorized them to be. 


THE SELECTION OF WOMEN AND THE LOCAL NOMINATION PROCESS 


Incumbency 

From what is known of reselection, it should be expected that incum- 
bency accounts for some of the difference in the proportions of women 
and men candidates running in safe seats. Safe seats are much more 
likely to have incumbents seeking reselection, and the norms of all three 
parties work in favour of incumbents. Although normally subject to 
nomination meetings as are other candidates, incumbents are seldom 
challenged by other prospective nominees at these meetings. In the 
survey, only one in eight incumbents faced competition at their selec- 
tion meeting, and four-fifths of the local associations that considered their 
seat to be safe had incumbents seeking renomination.!9 All of the incum- 
bents in safe seats were reselected, but only 9 percent of them were 
women. 

Clearly, incumbency presents the most significant short-term obsta- 
cle to women’s candidacies in competitive ridings and hence to greater 
gender parity in the House of Commons. Although women who do 
become members of Parliament are as immune to challenges as their 
male counterparts — none of the women members in the constituencies 
represented in the survey were challenged at their reselection meet- 
ings — the protection that party norms give to their members of 
Parliament inevitably reduces the opportunities for women. 

There are, however, some factors that moderate the effects of incum- 
bency. While it does restrict the pace of change, incumbency is less lim- 
iting in Canada than in many political systems similar to ours. The 
higher turnover rate in the House, partly a result of the lower propor- 
tion of safe seats in Canada, provides some explanation for the higher 
percentage of women sitting in our national legislature compared with 
countries like Britain and the United States (Blake 1991). There is also 
some hint in the survey data that norms concerning incumbents may 
be less protective than they once were. In our sample, 12 percent of the 
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Table 4.4 rap 

Women aspirants and the competitiveness of nominations 

(percentages) 

2 SS eee 
Woman sought Only men sought 

nomination nomination 

il Aa ees ai at Oe aati i cate ie «tae ot Ret ee ee eS 

Acclamation 39 71 

Competition 61 29 

N (106) (211) 


incumbents were challenged at their nomination meetings, and three 
of them were not reselected.2° This moderation in party norms may 
subsequently be of some benefit to women, but the survey suggests 
women (like men) are more reluctant to enter politics by challenging 
incumbents than by seeking candidacies in constituency associations 
without a sitting member.”! Moreover, in spite of the number of chal- 
lenged incumbents in the 1988 election, it is unlikely that the protection 
given incumbents will alter much more in the near future. 

Not only does incumbency tend to protect safe seats from chal- 
lenge by women, it also means that when women do seek nominations 
they are more likely to face competition because nominations without 
incumbents are more contested. In the survey, 61 percent of those local 
associations where a woman sought to be the candidate had more than 
one nominee for that position (table 4.4). By contrast, in those associa- 
tions where no woman ran for nomination there was competition in 
only 29 percent of the cases. As a result, almost half (47 percent) of the 
women candidates running for one of the three major parties had faced 
competitive selection compared with less than a third (31 percent) of the 
men candidates. 


Competition 

While incumbency exacerbates the competition women face when they 
seek party nominations, it alone does not explain the more competitive 
circumstances women face when they seek nominations. Table 4.5 shows 
that, even in associations with no incumbent contesting the candidacy, 
women were more likely to have to win a contested nomination. This find- 
ing holds both for associations that see themselves as electorally compet- 
itive and for those that do not (table 4.6). The route to electoral office is, 
for women more than men, a two-stage struggle: one at the nomination 
stage, the other at election time. This is not to suggest that competitive 
selection should be viewed negatively: the implications of competitive 
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Table 4.5 
Women aspirants and the competitiveness of nominations: non-incumbent 
associations 


(percentages) 
Woman sought Only men sought 
nomination nomination 
Acclamation 34 65 
Competition 65 35 
N (92) (155) 
Table 4.6 


Women aspirants and the competitiveness of nominations by electoral 
competitiveness of local association 


Woman sought Only men sought 
nomination nomination 
% N % N 
Safe or good chance candidacies 
Acclamation 30 15 49 42 
Competition 70 35 51 35 
Unlikely or hopeless candidacies 
Acclamation 44 15 84 56 
Competition 56 19 15 10 


Notes: Non-incumbent associations only. 


selection for the parties, and for internal party democracy, appear to 
be primarily positive. The current selection process gives local members 
a point of input and influence within the party structure, but without 
choice among competitors for the post, this input — and indeed local 
party democracy - is likely to suffer. However, for individual candi- 
dates, the implications of competition at the selection stage are also 
financial. According to the survey, those candidates who had faced 
competition at their selection meetings spent significantly more on their 
nomination campaigns than did those who were chosen by acclama- 
tion.22 This means that women, whose personal financial resources are 
typically less than those of men in similar circumstances, are often in 
the position of having to spend more money to enter federal politics 
because they face a competitive nomination process.” Thus, while the 
three parties have special funds to assist their women candidates in 
the election campaign that follows nomination, this is of no assistance 
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at the stage in electoral politics that appears to be more crucial for the 
representation of women: the pre-nomination period. 

Although perhaps running under a financial disadvantage, women 
did do as well as men in nomination battles. In the survey, of those 
associations in which both women and men competed for nomination, 
a woman was selected 54 percent of the time. Like the larger electorate, 
local activists who participate in selection ballots show little evidence 
of resistance to women politicians.”* If decentralized nomination is a 
factor that works against the selection of women, its effects begin before 
the stage at which local members choose among potential candidates. 
The problem seems to be that fewer women than men place their names 
on selection ballots, and as a result, a majority of associations do not 
have any women contesting nominations.” 


increasing Supply 

The lack of women contesting nominations suggests that in the debate 
over whether the problem of women’s representation is an issue of sup- 
ply — not enough women are willing to run for politics — or one of 
demand -— there are barriers to women’s participation in the parties — 
the answer is one of supply. But the data on party activities suggest the 
issue is more complex: the number of women who do seek selection 
can be modified by party practices. Recruitment activities at both the 
local and national level can target and encourage women to seek nom- 
inations, especially in associations where no incumbent is seeking 
reselection. 

At the local level, search committees can be used both to encourage 
competitive selection and to encourage women to run. Table 4.7 demon- 
strates that such structures can be especially effective for women. Among 
associations without an incumbent MP standing for reselection, those 


Table 4.7 
Local party search committees and women aspirants/candidates 


Local association had candidate search committee 


Yes No 
% N % N 
ee ie ee a ee ee 
Women sought nomination 43 64 27 26 
Woman candidate selected 30 46 16 17 


Note: Non-incumbent associations only. 
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with search committees were more likely to have had at least one 
woman seeking the local nomination and to have selected a woman as 
their candidate. 

The view that local recruitment practices can be encouraging for 
women is further supported by responses to another question in the 
survey. Respondents were asked whether their local association had to 
talk its candidate into running. Among those few that did, 29 percent 
had female candidates. Among those that did not, 19 percent had can- 
didates who were women.?° 

The figures on local recruitment activities also suggest one of the 
means by which party differences in women candidacies have arisen. 
Again, looking at only those associations in which no incumbent stood 
for reselection, the figures in tables 4.8 and 4.9 show that the NDP was 
more likely to have local search committees,”” to produce female aspir- 
ants to run for nomination when such committees did exist and to nom- 
inate women in those constituencies. For the Liberals, the differences 
produced by search committees are not statistically significant, but the 
direction of the numbers is consistent with the pattern among the New 
Democrats. For the Conservatives, however, the figures are anomalous. 
Although based on a very small number of constituencies, the findings 
on the Conservatives suggest that while search committees can be a 
factor, they do not guarantee the selection of more women. 

Influence from other levels of the party organizations was also a fac- 
tor in the nomination of more women. As we described above, the 
national leadership of all three parties had indicated their interest in 
increasing the number of women candidates, but this interest was pur- 
sued most systematically in the NDP. Our survey data reflect this. When 
asked if there was encouragement from their national party to choose 
a woman candidate, 15 percent of the respondents said there was, and 


Table 4.8 
Search committees by party 
Local search committee 

Party Yes No N 

(%) (%) 
NDP. 70 30 113 
Liberal 54 46 110 
Conservative 51 49 43 


Note: Non-incumbent associations only. 
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Table 4.9 
Party search committees and female aspirants and candidates 
Search committee 
Party Yes No N 
(%) (%) 
NDP 
Woman aspirant(s) 52 28 107 
Woman candidate 42 18 112 
Liberal 
Woman aspirant(s) 37 24 99 
Woman candidate 20 14 105 
Conservative 
Woman aspirant(s) 26 30 39 
Woman candidate 10 19 42 


Notes: Non-incumbent associations only. Cell entries are percentages of local associations in which 
at least one woman ran for the nomination. 


four-fifths of that 15 percent were NDP associations. Excluding those 
associations with incumbents prepared to run again, only 2 and 7 per- 
cent, respectively, of Conservative and Liberal associations indicated 
there was such encouragement, compared with 40 percent of NDP rid- 
ing organizations. 

Although indirect and limited in its reach, national encouragement 
did seem to be effective when practised. It resulted in more women 
competing for candidacies and in more women candidates being cho- 
sen, at least among associations with no incumbent seeking reselec- 
tion. In our survey, of those associations that indicated they were 
encouraged by their national party to choose a woman, 59 percent had 
at least one woman seeking to run for them, and 53 percent nominated 
a woman candidate. By comparison, in associations reporting no such 
encouragement, 29 percent had a woman seek nomination, and only 
17 percent chose a woman candidate (table 4.10).78 


Summary 


Survey evidence points to a number of features of the nomination pro- 
cess that seem to work against the participation of women as candi- 
dates in the election process, especially in ridings in which their party 
is well placed competitively. Party norms about incumbency are impor- 
tant, and the financial strain of competitive selection is also hinted at 
in our data, albeit indirectly. The greater resources available to prospec- 
tive male candidates, whether from personal finances or contacts with 
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Table 4.10 
Women aspirants and national party encouragement 


Local association encouraged to select a woman candidate 


Yes No 
% N % N 

Woman sought nomination 

Yes 59 26 29 51 

No 44 18 71 123 
Woman candidate selected 

Yes 53 25 17 31 

No 47 22 83 156 


Note: Non-incumbent associations only. 


others who are able to contribute financially to a selection battle, may 
mean some women simply do not enter the contest. 

On the other hand, local search committees can contribute to the 
number of women willing to seek candidacies, as can national party 
efforts to influence nominations through encouragement. But the data 
suggest that neither local committees nor pronouncements by national 
party leaders are sufficient to produce women nominees at the local 
level. Search committees must have an agenda that focuses on encour- 
aging women, and regional and national party programs for women 
need to be systematic to produce substantial change in the nomination 
numbers. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF WOMEN? 


Proposals for Party Action 
Although incumbency is a factor inhibiting change in the number of 
women in the House of Commons, it is unrealistic to expect substantial 
modification in local practices concerning sitting members. Moreover, 
it is not clear what kinds of party provisions in this area would clearly 
benefit women, yet not weaken our legislature. In a system in which 
the turnover of members of Parliament is so high that political experi- 
ence among legislators is an issue of concern (Franks 1987), it is impor- 
tant to avoid changes that would seriously undermine the political 
arena as a career alternative.”? If incumbents not only face the insecu- 
rity of re-election, but also are routinely deselected, a political career in 
national politics will become even less attractive than it now is. 
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If we can expect, at most, modest change in the area of incumbents, 
are there other activities that national party organizations can under- 
take that have clear potential to increase the representation of women 
in this arena? The answer indicated by the survey and interview data 
is yes. A comparison of the success of the New Democratic Party with 
that of the other two parties in the study suggests that systematic efforts 
by a national party committee to identify and then encourage prospec- 
tive women candidates across the country can have an effect. Indeed, 
parties should be encouraged to do this for virtually all minimally com- 
petitive (non-incumbent) constituencies. Even on a more modest level, 
efforts by national organizations to identify women across the coun- 
try who might consider contesting a candidacy could be expanded into 
a more formalized system. For example, a provision adopted at the 
national Liberal party convention in June 1990, to strike a task force to 
compile a “talent bank” of women for nomination to leading party 
positions, could be modified so that local associations would be encour- 
aged to use the talent bank in their search for prospective candidates. 
On the program level, nationally directed workshops that target women 
and specifically address the question of candidacy do seem to encour- 
age women to come forward. However, although nationally sponsored, 
such programs are likely to be more effective, given the limited resources 
available to many women, if delivered at the regional and local level. 
Further, the timing of such programs is crucial: they are more likely to 
have some effect if they are held at least a year in advance of a likely 
election call and before the final line-up of prospective candidates forms. 

In other policy areas, the practice of prohibiting selection meetings 
until late in a Parliament's tenure could be adopted by all parties. This 
may be of particular benefit to women because their work and family 
lives make it difficult for them to give a commitment to a candidacy 
very far in advance of an election. On finances, centralized party funds 
for selection battles could reduce the personal cost of campaigns. Whether 
such funds would simply encourage “fringe” contestants or make the 
selection of candidates effectively more competitive (and hence more 
democratic) will depend upon the conditions for nomination to selec- 
tion ballots. Where such conditions are more stringent (at least in time 
requirements for membership), the latter result is more likely. For women, 
however, centralized funds, combined with some party limits on expendi- 
tures, will make candidacies financially more accessible. 


Proposals for Wider Reform 


Proposals for systematic modifications and reform have largely focused 
on four aspects of candidate selection that seem to limit its accessibility 
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to women: the privileged place of incumbents; the decentralized char- 
acter of the nomination process; the financial burden of seeking selec- 
tion; and the personal sacrifices required of national politicians. 


The Privileged Place of Incumbents 

Earlier, it was suggested that we can expect little change in party prac- 
tices concerning incumbents and it was argued that provisions that 
would further undermine the career attraction of national politics 
should be avoided. Yet, incumbency remains one of the barriers to the 
increased representation of women. Putting legal limits on the length 
of legislative careers, an alternative suggested by women’s groups in 
the United States as a way of addressing the problem of putting more 
women into their national legislature, may redress some of the gender 
imbalance in candidacies, but would add to the problem of career 
attractiveness. 

A different means of addressing the incumbency issue would be to 
add new seats to the legislature. This would likely increase the num- 
ber of women candidates running in competitive seats, but would it 
make a substantial change? In the aggregate data, women constituted 
only 13 percent of the candidates who ran in candidacies characterized 
as having a safe seat or a good chance of being elected. This percent- 
age only increased to 17 when seats in which incumbents ran were 
excluded from the calculations. Thus, increasing the number of seats in 
the House would by itself not contribute to substantial change. 


Decentralized Selection 

Decentralized selection has been targeted as a problem for the selec- 
tion of women for a variety of reasons. One of these, the notion that 
the grassroots membership prefers male candidates and, given the 
choice, opts for men to run for its party, is not borne out by our data. 
The problem with local selection seems to come from the curious sum- 
mary effects of single-member versus list selection. It is simply more dif- 
ficult to coordinate activities involving multiple decisions at the local 
level, even if these activities are primarily the encouragement of women. 
More intervention, such as singling out individual constituencies to 
redress the gender imbalance, may be viewed from the local perspec- 
tive as limiting equality of opportunity. It is easier to balance central 
lists of candidates, and to do so seems to agree more readily with pop- 
ular notions of equality.*? As a result, some of the proposals for reform 
that have been voiced elsewhere involve changes to the electoral sys- 
tem itself, changes that would move parties in the direction of 
centralized-list systems for selection. 
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The most familiar and prevalent kinds of electoral arrangements 
using centralized lists of candidates are the various systems of pro- 
portional representation. Such systems differ in whether their lists are 
national, regional or local; whether the allocation of seats is national, 
regional or local; and whether and how voters can register choices for 
candidates within individual party lists. The implications for women 
of these different alternatives have seldom been investigated and, in 
the Canadian context, have attracted virtually no attention because the 
adoption of a system of proportional representation as our primary 
form of electing members to the House of Commons has not, to date, 
been seriously contemplated either by any government or by any major 
national party. The attachment Canadians have to a system in which one 
member of Parliament is elected from (and hence appears responsible 
to) one territorial constituency has apparently narrowed the practical 
alternatives for reform. 

Public views of acceptable alternatives can also be said to have 
closed discussion on another alternative electoral system proposed by 
Christine Boyle (1983) in a study, “Home Rule for Women.” Boyle 
argues that some form of separate representation of women should be 
included in our electoral system. There is, she suggests, no fundamental 
reason why geography should be the only basis for representation. 
Rather, given the different interests of women and men, gender should 
be a factor in drawing electoral boundaries. Women’s and men’s votes 
would be counted separately, and men and women would then elect 
separate members to our legislative arena. She argues that “men and 
women would, in effect, be sharing power” (ibid., 801). Such a system 
would undeniably increase the power of women, but among the pub- 
lic, the legitimacy of separate representation for women and men is 
questionable. 

While proposals on this scale have not reached the political agenda, 
more modest suggestions for reform have. Although not initiated because 
of concerns for women’s representation, these suggestions do have rel- 
evance here because they can be used to incorporate a partial-list sys- 
tem of selection. They were originally advanced in response to another 
perceived failure of our national parties: regional representation.?! In the 
face of national parties that had distinct regional vacuums in their leg- 
islative representation, political scientists began to focus on the elec- 
toral system as a factor that at least exacerbated a problem of party, and 
hence governmental, representation. With a single-member plurality 
system, the regional representation in party caucuses has not accurately 
reflected parties’ regional support in the popular vote. The solution, 
most reformers argued, was for some sort of system in which a num- 
ber of new regional seats would be established. These seats would be 
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used to top up the representation of parties to more closely reflect their 
percentage of the popular vote in each region. A party’s regional rep- 
resentatives would come from lists prepared by its national or regional 
party structures. There would then be a dual system of representation: 
the current constituency representation would be combined with at- 
large regional members apportioned by the proportional calculations. 
For candidate selection, a list system of nomination for the regional 
seats would be added to the current system of local selection. 

Such a system could benefit women. For those whose work and 
contacts within a party have been primarily local, the traditional route 
to candidacy would still be available. However, the regional lists would 
allow for a program of affirmative action by those parties committed to 
increasing their women legislators. If party lists were fixed, thus not 
allowing voters to rank their choices within a list, party candidates 
would not have to campaign publicly against their own party mem- 
bers in order to be elected, and women would not be faced with the 
kind of financial burden from selection that seems especially detrimental 
to them as a group.?4 

While the debate on electoral reform is beyond the focus of this 
study, it should be acknowledged that top-up proposals as outlined 
above are both comparatively modest and feasible. They preserve the 
virtues of the single-member system by retaining the local constituency 
representatives, while allowing some of the representational virtues 
of proportional representation. Although electoral reform is not a 
guarantee of more seats for women, it would increase the chances of 
improved gender representation. 


Financial Reforms 

It has already been suggested that the financial implications of seeking 
a party candidacy have particular consequences for women. Moreover, 
it is expected that the financial burden of seeking a competitive nom- 
ination will increase in the absence of party or governmental regulation. 
It is in this context of expected increases that proposals for maximum 
expenditure limits for pre-selection campaigns should be considered. 
While the prospect of further regulation of expenditures may create a 
burden for some candidates, the size of most local constituency asso- 
ciations and the requirements necessary for the communication of can- 
didate information to members would suggest that large expenditures 
are not necessary for informed grassroots participation. With no large 
expenditures, reporting procedures need not be complicated. The prob- 
lem with leaving such regulation to the parties themselves is illustrated 
in the experience of party leadership contests, where the exercise of 
setting expenditure limits typically becomes part of the leadership con- 
test itself. There are few reasons to suppose government regulation 
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would limit women’s access to candidacies, and both our data and the 
comments by women party activists suggest there are reasons to think 
it would increase this accessibility. 


Women and the National Political Arena 

Earlier it was argued that one of the reasons for the underrepresenta- 
tion of women in party candidacies is that fewer women than men put 
their names forward for selection. While it is apparent that party prac- 
tices can go some way toward modifying the discrepancy in these num- 
bers, reforms in other parts of our system are also called for. It seems 
the life of a national politician is not sufficiently attractive as a career 
option in this country (either for the short or long term). This appears 
to be especially true for women, but the evidence is also there for men. 
The survey of candidate selection indicated that, even excluding the 
local associations in which incumbents sought reselection, competition 
for local candidacies is the exception rather than the rule. In local organ- 
izations with no sitting member, 56 percent had uncontested nomina- 
tions. Even in seats considered by the local party association to be safe 
for their party, 43 percent saw only one person seeking this safe 
candidacy. 

For many women and men, the life of a member of Parliament may 
involve personal sacrifices that are simply too great. Few MPs in a coun- 
try the size of Canada can live in their local constituencies when 
Parliament is sitting. This requires most members to keep two resi- 
dences, and it means families must make choices that may involve con- 
siderable personal sacrifice on the part of spouses and children. Families 
must decide between moving to Ottawa or staying in their local con- 
stituency. Whatever the choice, family members usually find their 
spouse and/or parent must still spend considerable time away from 
them. Frequent travelling to local constituencies is a fact of life for most 
Canadian members of Parliament. 

The high turnover of seats in the Canadian system means the dis- 
ruptions of distance and travel are greatly compounded by the inse- 
curity of tenure in the position. Not even the timing of the next election 
is fixed. The personal toll on families as well as the politicians themselves 
is considerable.*? All of this is best known by those most active in polit- 
ical parties: in other words, just those we might expect to become com- 
petitors for local nominations. The impact of this knowledge may be 
especially great on women activists, given the modal pattern of family 
relationships, even in the 1990s. 

Many of the circumstances of a politician’s life are a function of the 
demands of a modern political system compounded by the territorial 
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dimensions of the Canadian state, but there are aspects of our system 
which could be modified to ameliorate some of the conditions that dis- 
courage women (and men) from seeking national political office. One 
of these is the amount of time members are required to spend in Ottawa. 
A modified calendar for the House, one which would allow members 
to spend more time in their constituencies, could provide more flexi- 
bility to members and their families. The use of modern technology, 
like interactive video communication systems, could even allow mem- 
bers to register their votes in House divisions when they were out of 
Ottawa and in their local constituencies. Such changes should not mean 
virtual absence from Ottawa, but they could allow members to spend 
more time working in their local areas. Predictability for members’ lives 
could be further improved by establishing a fixed term for Parliament, 
one that could only be altered by the defeat of a government. Such a pro- 
vision could be instituted without constitutional change so long as the 
term remained within the constitutional requirements of a five-year 
limit to a Parliament. 

It may well be suggested that these proposed changes are polliti- 
cally difficult, to say the least. The last change seems especially unlikely, 
given the advantage the choice of election timing gives to a govern- 
ment. Yet, the lack of competition for candidacies in our system and 
the opting out by women suggest we need to question seriously some 
of the conditions of national political life in Canada. 


NOTES 


1. There is little evidence either from public opinion polls or in aggregate 
analyses of voting patterns that voters pose a barrier to the election of 
women. Voters do not show particular preference for male politicians nor 
do they appear to vote disproportionately for male candidates when women 
and men run in similarly placed circumstances. This suggests the critical 
role the selection process plays in the representation of women in the 
House of Commons. Comparative analyses further reinforce this argu- 
ment. What clearly distinguishes countries in which women are compar- 
atively well represented in national legislatures is the number of women 
who are selected by parties to run as candidates for office (Norris 1987, 
chap. 6). 


2. These data on election statistics and the women candidates who ran for the 
various parties came from the Office of the Chief Electoral Officer. 


3. The survey was conducted jointly by the author and R. Kenneth Carty of 
the University of British Columbia. For further details on the response rate 
of the survey and the regional and partisan distribution of the returns see 
Carty and Erickson (1991). 
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Even in some of the constituencies where women did win, it was in rid- 
ings where their party had previously been uncompetitive. This was par- 
ticularly true for many of the women who ran for the Conservatives in 
Quebec. 


For the activities of the women’s movement during the constitutional exer- 
cise see Hosek (1983). 


The discussion on party activities in the 1984 and 1988 elections is based 
on interviews with officials or former officials from the three parties. 


Sometimes the national party president or a party MP would phone these 
women to urge them to run. 


In fact, according to the survey, fewer than one-third of NDP candidates actu- 
ally faced competition at their selection meetings, and, as is shown below, 
when women did face competition for selection, they did well. But the 
prospects of competing against another well-placed competitor may have 
discouraged some women. 


In a day devoted to political organization, there was one presentation of 
a woman’s story about becoming a candidate. 


By comparison, 56 percent of the male candidates ran for a major party. 


. This party analysis excludes the Parti Rhinocéros and Social Credit. The 


Rhinos do not consider themselves a serious party and are excluded for that 
reason. Social Credit is excluded because it ran only nine candidates. 


In the remaining two parties, the Libertarian and Commonwealth, 15 and 
19 percent, respectively, were women candidates. 


The pattern observed here with respect to ideology is also documented in 
analyses of women’s representation in European legislatures (Norris 1987). 


For such a characterization of the differences between the Liberals and 
Conservatives based on analyses of the spending agendas of the parties see 
Graham (1990, chap.1). For a similar characterization of Conservative and 
Liberal party activists see Blake (1989). 


The question put to the agents who received the questionnaire was, 
“When the party was nominating the candidate, how did the local asso- 
ciation assess the chances of victory in the constituency?” 


One Liberal association did not nominate a candidate in the 1988 election, 
and data are missing for three other associations. Results from four local 
associations are accordingly missing. 


These percentages were calculated using the 1987 boundary changes. Vote 


eas figures were publicly available by constituency from Elections 
anada. 


The Conservatives were assigned a 10 percent “handicap” for the top two 
categories of “safe” and “good chance” seats. Slightly larger adjustments 
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were made in the bottom two categories. For details on this measure see 
Carty and Erickson (1991). Clearly the cut-off points in this measure are 
somewhat arbitrary, and other analysts may place them differently. As 
a result, the author tested a number of different cut-off points but found 
the general story told by the figures was similar. Fewer women were 
candidates in “safe” or “good chance” ridings. 


According to the aggregate data from election statistics, 25 percent of the 
major party candidates were incumbents. 


Since there is no systematic evidence on challenges to incumbents from 
earlier years, any conclusions about changes in the protection afforded 
them must remain tentative. However, historical accounts suggest it was 
unusual for incumbents to face a local challenge (Williams 1981). 


In only a quarter of the challenges to incumbents was a woman seeking to 
win the nomination over the sitting member: in other words, fewer than 
3 percent of incumbents were challenged by a woman. As we illustrate 
below, substantially more of the non-incumbent constituencies had at least 
one woman contesting the nomination. 


The average spending on the pre-selection campaign by those candidates 
who won their nominations by acclamation was reported to be $623. For 
those who faced competitive nomination meetings, this average was 
$2 685. 


Prima facie evidence that women seeking to enter federal politics have fewer 
financial resources than their male counterparts comes from the survey 
data on pre-nomination spending. The women candidates in the survey 
who had faced competition at their selection meetings spent less than did 
men candidates who had faced competition. Yet, these women still spent 
more on their pre-nomination activities than did the men who did not face 
competition. 


Local associations may in fact be more than even-handed when it comes 
to choosing between women and men candidates. In those associations 
that had at least one woman on their selection ballot, 46 percent had more 
men than women seeking selection, whereas only 10 percent had more 
women than men. 


Even in constituencies with no local incumbent seeking reselection, only 
37 percent had at least one woman seeking the nomination. By compari- 
son, 85 percent of these constituencies had at least one man seeking the 
nomination. 


The majority of these women candidates who were talked into running 
ran for local organizations whose electoral chances were judged to be at 
least “good.” For the men candidates who were talked into running, a 
majority ran for organizations whose electoral chances were judged to be 
“unlikely” or “hopeless.” 
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27. It was national party policy to encourage local associations to establish 
search committees. 


28. Some of this effect may be partly the result of “selective hearing” of national 
party messages on the part of local associations. Those associations most 
disposed to choosing women candidates may have been more likely to 
interpret national party activities and communication as “encouragement 
to choose a woman candidate.” How much of this effect is selective hear- 
ing independent of the activities of the national parties is impossible to 
estimate. However, the fact that most of the “encouragement” is reported 
by NDP constituencies, and interviews with various party officials and for- 
mer Officials suggested that the NDP activities in this regard were most 
centralized and systematic, does imply that party activities were relevant 
in producing these constituency assessments. 


29. As Franks (1987) argues, political amateurism may contribute to the weak- 
ness of House members vis-a-vis the executive, the bureaucracy and pri- 
vate interest groups. 


30. Party activists are, typically, protective of local control of nominations and 
usually reject proposals that would restrict local choice. Thus, surveys of 
party activists taken in the 1980s suggest members do not favour quota 
systems that they see as limiting their local choice (Carty and Erickson 
1991). In 1991, however, the NDP national convention held in Halifax did 
pass motions establishing as a general policy that 50 percent of its riding 
associations should have women candidates and giving the party’s Federal 
Council “the authority to set nomination rules to achieve affirmative action 
goals.” The latter motion, a constitutional amendment, required a two- 
thirds majority to pass. 


31. The literature on this issue is extensive. For a survey of some of the pro- 
posals to redress the problem see Irvine (1985). 


32. On the benefits of fixed lists for parties see Irvine (1985). 


33. In their information booklet for prospective candidates, the Reform Party 
comments on the stress of the job of an MP and the impact of the job on 
the lives of spouses and children. 
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THEORETICAL SETTING 


Testes OF GENDER, politics and the media are complexly intertwined, 
and their study up to now has been piecemeal. This is because gender 
was previously viewed as a property of individuals, rather than as a 
principle of social organization that systematically affects a person’s 
behaviour and total life experience (Stacey and Thorne 1985, 307). Every 
step in a female politician’s career, as well as the description of her polit- 
ical performance by the media, is therefore affected by her gender. Our 
study will address these interconnections and elucidate the ways in 
which various kinds of social barriers affect media descriptions. The 
interlinkages will be investigated under three headings: 


¢ the media implications of Canadian female politicians’ minority 
status in all political parties; 
¢ the changing media coverage of women politicians from the 1950s 
onward; and 
e future media narratives and the social challenge of women in 
politics. 
If gender constitutes a principle of social organization, one must 
assume that different groups of people living in different historical 
periods will come to different understandings of social reality. The notion 
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of political generation helps to pinpoint these different understand- 
ings, because it raises questions about who, how and when these under- 
standings were developed. Political generations have been defined in 
two ways: in terms of a “life cycle” and in terms of a “cohort” (Mannheim 
1952). For our purposes the “cohort” analysis is more relevant because 
it addresses the issue of stability in group outlooks concerning the role 
of women in public life (Knoke 1984, 192). In the case of Canadian women 
politicians, these outlooks, as well as their media descriptions, changed 
as the three cohorts came into contact with the developing ideas of the 
women’s movement. 

The three different cohorts of women politicians who were active 
in Canadian public life can be divided into those who served before 
1970, when they were a tiny minority in provincial and federal parlia- 
ments (4.5 percent) and those who served after this time, when there 
was a rapid growth in numbers. The former, our interviews show, were 
born in the 1920s, while of the latter, the second generation was born 
around the outbreak of the Second World War (1940s) and the third, after 
1960. Each of these cohorts was thus born into a unique historical time 
with its own identifiable set of media description practices. 

Women politicians’ historical experiences, and the social attitudes 
they engendered, can be correlated with the rise of an important social 
movement, “second-wave feminism,” that affected the collective social 
outlooks not only of North American readers and viewers but also of 
the media. Sara Evans (1979) explains that the women’s movement was 
so important because it provided both a theory (patriarchy) and a 
method (gender analysis) that radically changed women’s under- 
standing of themselves and their social roles. 

The relationship between the three cohorts of women politicians 
(who are differentiated by their birth dates) and their media descrip- 
tions is determined by the women’s movement's understanding of itself 
at the time these descriptions were made. According to Francine 
Descarries and Shirley Roy (1988), the second-wave women’s move- 
ment underwent three developmental changes during which its goals 
were modified. In the “egalitarian reformist” stage in the 1960s, well- 
educated, older professional women, as well as younger activists, spon- 
taneously joined together to analyse the malaise that had “no name” 
(Friedan 1963). Action and consciousness-raising groups focused on 
the meaning of “equality” in the legal realm and the work place. Among 
the 1960s’ cohort of women politicians there were few avowed feminists, 
because these women, lacking insider experience, assumed that they were 
being treated equally. Consequently, first-cohort women politicians 
focused on the implications of their own minority status and the rela- 
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tion of women to the state. In Canada, this decade was important 
because it led to the 1967 appointment of the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women. This Commission, for the first time, focused attention 
on women’s changing social role and showed that women were treated 
differentially. In its 1970 report, 166 recommendations were offered to 
make women more equal to men in Canadian life (Brown 1989, 143-44). 

From its focus on gender equality, the women’s movement in its 
second epoch (1970s) became radicalized and turned to issues of sys- 
tematic discrimination, goaded on by student demonstrations in the 
United States and Europe, and the anti-war sentiments engendered by 
Vietnam. Feminist writers of this period began to explain women’s dif- 
ferential social status in terms of a social and ideological system called 
patriarchy, which assigns women to the private sphere of the home and 
men to the powerful public realm of the state. In the family setting, 
women perform unpaid domestic labour to maintain the household 
economy as well as psychological services to maintain the family unit. 
Women’s groups began to demand public-sector support for child care, 
and that women have control over their own bodies in regard to birth 
control and abortion. For second-cohort women politicians, it became 
clear that their minority status was not an accident, but the result of a 
systematic lack of recruitment into federal party structures and of access 
to equal party support. Consequently, they called for women’s net- 
works in all major Canadian parties and for an active search for women’s 
participation in party caucuses and electoral campaigns. 

By the beginning of the 1980s, the neo-conservative backlash that 
coincided with the Reagan and Thatcher regimes once again changed 
the emphases of North America’s second-wave women’s movement. 
With the demands for legal equality promoted by many organizations 
across class and gender lines (Hochschild and Machung 1990), women’s 
groups were now focusing on various other aspects of the social and 
political agenda. From this period onward, it was clear that feminism 
did not speak with a single voice. Third-generation women politicians 
reflected these diversities in their own party ranks, with the Liberal 
and Progressive Conservative parties less open to change in structures 
and in personnel than the New Democratic Party. The “pluralistic fem- 
inism” of the 1980s was typical of women politicians as well as the pub- 
lic at large (Schneider 1988, 9). This outlook also penetrated media 
descriptions, which were sensitized through media-watch organiza- 
tions, meetings with editors and demands from other women’s groups 
for fairer descriptive practices. 

In the 1980s, the political recruitment of women politicians reached 
about 20 percent, and party restructuring haltingly began. Our interviews 
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suggest that, for the first time, a new breed of third-generation self- 
declared feminist politicians was being elected. In contrast to the other 
two cohorts, many of these women viewed politics as a career for 
which specific qualifications were necessary. These qualifications were 
not acquired through long years of party work, as before, but through 
scholarly, legal or business training. Militant feminists, the original 
trail-blazers, have vanished from the public scene as new types of lead- 
ers consolidate and extend the social equality agenda of the women’s 
movement. 

In addition to the cohort analysis, this study also incorporates a 
second type of analysis, the “minority” approach, to explain the dif- 
ferential party status of the three cohorts of women politicians. It draws 
attention to the fact that internal party structures and the “culture” of 
politics were created by men for men. They are thus neither easy to 
penetrate, nor comfortable to work in for women aspiring to hold office 
(Brodie 1985; Bashevkin 1985). Therefore, the kinds of barriers that 
major and minor parties place in the way of women candidates become 
an important index of the type of social change that has occurred since 
the 1950s. The three generations of women politicians that have entered 
politics since then have very different attitudes toward power. While 
we have more detailed interview material on the outlooks of the first 
two generations of women politicians, the third generation, which takes 
feminism for granted, is the most interesting to speculate about because 
these women will become the “new look” candidates that the Canadian 
public seems to be looking for in the 1990s. Their new understanding 
of how to organize and how to become active moulders of new people- 
and environment-friendly legislation will be important to contemplate 
in the final section of this study. 

A third type of analysis that we have used in this pilot project can 
be loosely called a narrative analysis. In this analysis we have probed 
both the context of the media descriptions and the patterns these descrip- 
tions have formed. Such an analysis permits us to link the changing 
media portrayals of women politicians to the historical periods in which 
they occurred. These periods, we will show, have themselves been 
marked by the women’s movement's changing agendas. To establish 
the context of media descriptions, we interviewed both male and female 
journalists concerning their descriptive practices, and inquired whether 
these were affected by gender. All of the professionals commented that 
they used the same descriptive practices vis-a-vis all interviewees. 
Women journalists however were more apt to remark that they were par- 
ticularly interested in highlighting women politicians’ professional 
backgrounds, which were rarely noted by their male colleagues. 
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Since this is a gender study, we began with the assumption that gen- 
der is an important descriptive characteristic that generates different 
kinds of narrative patterns for female and male politicians. Three dif- 
ferent kinds of narrative styles can be distinguished: the traditional 
“first woman” approach, the currently used “special interest” mixed 
approach, and a future “egalitarian” discourse, which will invoke not 
gender but competence as the major characteristic by which both male 
and female incumbents will be judged. Time constraints precluded a 
general comparison of the amount of male and female coverage, 
although it would be interesting to provide this in a larger, future project. 
We derived our narrative patterns from a corpus of reports covering 
the 26 political actors we had identified in the three cohorts. This 
corpus comprised a total of about 250 newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles distributed over a 30-year period. Each of these articles was sub- 
jected to a simple content analysis that recorded the following three 
characteristics: choice of adjectives, nouns and personal characteris- 
tics associated with women politicians; gender focus — type of head- 
line used; and topics associated with women politicians. Together these 
characteristics provide the basis for the three kinds of generational 
stereotypes that we were able to isolate and that are the subject of the 
rest of the study. 

The generational, minority and narrative analyses indicate that 
media descriptions are not merely passive mirrors of the Canadian scene, 
but that media institutions, and the journalists associated with them, 
are active participants in the struggle for social change. We will demon- 
strate how the media can, and do, through the way in which they 
describe public issues, retard or advance the cause and legitimacy of 
some groups of people and not of others. In this process, media insti- 
tutions and their outlooks themselves undergo change. In the course of 
the past 30 years, the women’s movement has been one of the major 
forces that, together with media-watch and consumer organizations, 
have drawn attention to the media’s need to overcome their gender 
biases. As a result of these pressures, the media, which used to deni- 
grate women’s political contributions in the pre-movement era, have 
modified their narrative approaches in the direction of feminist demands. 
In spite of these changes, however, feminist analyses and their paradigms 
remain marginalized by the media, as the 1980s’ post-feminism rhetoric 
indicates. Precisely because the styles of media descriptions are so 
important for a democratic understanding of the public world, pres- 
sures for narrative change have to be maintained until all public offi- 
cials, irrespective of gender, receive the same egalitarian focus and 
balanced handling that social fairness in a democracy demands. 
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THE MEDIA IMPLICATIONS OF WOMEN’S MINORITY STATUS IN CANADIAN 
PARTY POLITICS 

Much has been written about the minority status of women politicians 
in Canada, and the Royal Commission on Electoral Reform and Party 
Financing has heard about this issue from other researchers. Suffice it 
to remember, here, that at both the provincial and federal levels, the 
election of female representatives was insignificant until 1970. During the 
last two decades, however, women have made substantial gains, so that 
as of 1988, they represent 19.5 percent of all candidates and 13.2 percent 
of all federal MPs. On the provincial level, the representation of women 
politicians varies between an insignificant 2 percent in Newfoundland 
and a maximum of 22 percent in Ontario, with Quebec registering a close 
19 percent. Even though these figures constitute progress for women 
politicians, they indicate that Canada has only about half the female 
political representation that is found in selected Scandinavian parlia- 
ments, such as Sweden, where 38 percent of MPs are women. 

Sociologists have suggested that it takes a threshold of at least 20 
to 30 percent for a minority to succeed in improving its access to a gen- 
dered profession like politics. Sweden has achieved this take-off, but even 
there, as Ami L6nnroth (Canada, Royal Commission 1990) mentions, 
the iron rule of power prevails: the greater the power, the scarcer the 
women. In Sweden and Canada, both department and committee chair- 
persons are still appointed on the basis of gender. Women have not yet 
penetrated the top and most powerful finance, economics or defence 
domains. In spite of these continuing imbalances, feminist pressures 
have forced health and social issues on to the public agenda, and social 
support for child-rearing activities is now accepted as the norm in 
Europe and North America (Burt et al. 1988, 142-43). 

The media implications of Canadian politicians’ minority status 
are twofold: women politicians have virtually no visibility in three of 
the country’s 10 provinces; and successful women politicians consti- 
tute a very small subgroup of candidates available for media attention. 
In the next section, we will show how, due to the traditional notion that 
women’s place is in the home, women politicians virtually disappear 
from the television screen. Television’s electoral focus on national party 
leaders further reinforces the trend to ignore women in politics, because 
more female candidates are sponsored by minority and regional par- 
ties than by the two major parties. 

Added to these gender-related obstacles caused by the political 
system (Burt et al. 1988, 154; Brodie and Vickers 1982, 19-22), there is 
a further media-specific barrier: the virtual annihilation of women in 
all types of television programming. Not only are there very few women 
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represented in television programming, but women’s perspectives are 
also left undiscussed. Tannis MacBeth-Williams et al. (1986) found that 
nearly two-thirds (65 percent) of all program characters were male and 
only one-third female. This discrepancy is further reinforced in news 
and public affairs coverage where 77 percent of news readers, 91 per- 
cent of experts and 70 percent of voice-overs are male (Jeffrey 1989). 
Women are also denigrated with respect to their capacities: they are 
less likely to be featured as leaders; as taking risks; or as powerful, 
authoritative and knowledgeable personalities. 

All of these journalistic selection norms tend to make the appear- 
ance of women on the television screen rare and to feature women in 
their traditional secondary and home-maker roles. Only 38 percent of 
programs show women doing nontraditional work of any kind, thus 
reinforcing the outmoded notion that women’s public place is in the 
“pink ghetto’s” low-paying service jobs. Such norms work against the 
accurate description of women politicians who are engaged in a non- 
traditional social role. Because these norms have remained constant 
since the 1950s, one must conclude that the media themselves con- 
tribute to an interpretive framework that carries the implicit message 
that women have only a small, secondary role to play in Canadian 
public life (MacBeth-Williams et al. 1986). 

Television’s gendered framework for political reporting is rein- 
forced by the ways in which Canada’s parties function. Robert Mason 
Lee (1989a) argues that television as a medium has drastically changed 
the strategy, the conduct and the functioning of electoral campaigns. 
Since the early 1980s, TV has replaced the party as a campaign 
strategist through its news programming format and national reach. 
The party’s strategic role has been further eroded because the media 
focus on the federal leaders rather than on other party personnel. 
Municipal and provincial contestants from smaller or new parties, 
which are more supportive of female candidates (Brown 1989, 150), 
have suffered from this changed focus. Their contestants are now rarely 
covered, making the real gains of women in municipal governments 
virtually invisible (Lavigne 1990, 55-56). 

Because women are rarely selected for strategic and visible party 
positions, they also receive less media exposure prior to their candi- 
dacy. This disproportion is the outcome of two sets of gender-related 
party practices: women candidates have unequal access to the parties’ 
available seats and are also disproportionately assigned to run in “lost- 
cause” ridings (Brodie 1985, 113-17). In the 1988 federal election, female 
candidates were able to contest only 45 percent of all open seats (133 
out of a total of 263). 
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Both of these gender-related constraints have serious consequences 
for the media coverage of female contenders. The electronic media, 
with scarce personnel and a “games” approach to election coverage, 
associate “winning” with male politicians, while women politicians, 
whose campaigns are linked to lost-cause ridings, are associated with 
the “Flora syndrome.” Sheila Copps had to contend with this associa- 
tion in her 1982 Ontario Liberal party leadership campaign against 
David Peterson. Although she garnered many votes, she was never 
credited with having done well in the campaign nor with having lead- 
ership potential. The scarcity of female contenders also works against 
women becoming visible in electoral campaigns unless their party 
achieves a surprise upset. Together, these gender-linked party barriers 
translate into additional media selection and description biases that do 
not apply to male politicians. 


WOMEN POLITICIANS AND THEIR MEDIA COVERAGE 

A third set of gender-filters that affect female, but not male, politicians 
arises from the unique narrative styles that the largely male reporting 
teams develop toward women politicians. Just as politics, until recently, 
was a largely male-dominated activity, so, too, has broadcast journal- 
ism been a gendered profession with traditional notions about women’s 
place in society. A historical comparison, based on generational anal- 
ysis, permits us to relate changes in styles of thought to professional 
reporting activities and, thus, to identify changes in reportorial styles 
concerning women politicians. 


The Traditional Period (before 1970): Focus on “Biology” 

In the period up to 1970, the general societal outlook continued to be 
conservative. It distinguished between the private sphere of home and 
family, for which women had the main responsibility, and the public 
sphere of politics, business and work, inhabited by men. Although 
the Second World War had drawn more women into the paid labour 
force, the ideology of the 1950s once again relegated women to their 
“proper” place in the home (Friedan 1963). It was not until the late 
1960s that larger numbers of women, both with and without children, 
were drawn into the labour force to help cover the rising costs of a 
middle-class standard of living. At that time, as we have seen, the North 
American women’s movement was in its infancy, and the contradic- 
tions between women’s public work and private family roles were not 
yet well understood. This traditional role assignment provided a 
formidable barrier to the recruitment of women into the male domain 
of Canadian politics. Only 17 women politicians were elected to 
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Parliament in the 50 years between 1920 and 1970. Clearly, these con- 
servative social attitudes also affected the ways in which the first gen- 
eration of women politicians were narrated. Among this group were 
Pauline Jewett, Judy LaMarsh and Flora MacDonald. 

The “traditional” narrative style, which persisted to the end of the 
1960s, can generally be described as the biological approach. It uses a 
typification that emphasizes women qua “biologically different being,” 
and narrates women politicians as “first woman” and “token” in the non- 
traditional domain of politics. As such, it perpetuates the gender stereo- 
typing of women’s activities and assumes that women politicians are 
primarily involved with their family and their children, and only sec- 
ondarily with their political responsibilities. The notion of the restricted 
social role of women engenders a typification that automatically places 
women and their concerns into the less important “human interest” 
classification of public reporting. In the press, this typification places 
reports on female politicians into the “life-styles” section, while on tele- 
vision, it means that the story will appear in the final third, and there- 
fore less important, segments of the news line-up (Robinson 1978). 

The traditional topic assignment that was associated with the “first 
woman” approach leads male reporters to query female politicians 
on a restricted set of what are perceived as woman-related issues. 
These include social welfare, education and health. Flora MacDonald 
was distressed by this restricted reportorial topic assignment, a restric- 
tion that persists to this day. After the 1990 invasion of Kuwait, The 
Journal aired a “special” on the condition of foreigners detained in 
Iraq during which the Tehran hostage crisis was recalled. Instead of 
drawing on Flora MacDonald’s expert knowledge as Canada’s exter- 
nal affairs minister during that period, The Journal assigned the com- 
mentary roles to former ambassadors Allan Gotlieb (Washington) and 
Ken Taylor (Tehran). 

In addition to restricting the topic assignment, which marginalizes 
women politicians and their interests, the traditional narrative style 
also focuses and frames stories in a way that undervalues women politi- 
cians’ professional backgrounds and wide-ranging capacities. “First 
woman’ reporting highlights primarily the biological and family rela- 
tionship characteristics of the female politician and fails to illuminate 
her training and professional qualifications. Judy LaMarsh reports, in 
her Memoirs of a Bird in a Gilded Cage, that “columnists asked me about 
anything and everything except about my job ... My home, my cooking, 
my hobbies, my friends, my tastes, my likes and dislikes, all became 
public property to a degree suffered by none of my colleagues, includ- 
ing the Prime Minister [Trudeau]” (1968, 303). When women politicians 
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are constructed as gender “tokens,” they are also assumed to be under- 
going a great deal of role strain caused by the conflict between their 
political and family responsibilities. Both Flora MacDonald and Judy 
LaMarsh report that they were frequently asked by reporters, “Are you 
a politician or a woman?” as though the two were mutually exclusive. 

Through the “first woman” lens, women politicians become iden- 
tified as the “other,” as those who are “different,” though their biogra- 
phies show that they have more in common with male politicians than 
with other professionals. Women politicians are equal to their male 
counterparts in their level of education; they have professional back- 
grounds in law, political science and management, and have usually 
worked more years in their parties and ridings (Brodie 1985, 59-60) 
than the male contenders. Yet, in spite of this, their visible biological dif- 
ference becomes the primary point of narrative reference. Judy LaMarsh 
(1968, 305) sums it up this way: “Where there are twenty-five men, the 
public’s interest is split; when there is one woman, she becomes a focus 
for criticism and for curiosity.” 

Communications theorists have generally pointed out that media 
personnel, who are short of time and have restricted reportorial space, 
focus and condense social complexity into a series of colourful typifi- 
cations. These stereotypes crystallize socially accepted values and expec- 
tations, and change over time. Because the first generation of women 
politicians were viewed as playing a conflicting social role, their 1960s 
typifications were designed to “normalize” these perceived social con- 
tradictions between their biology and their social role. 

Iwo overall strategies were used for this normalization. The first 
set of stereotypes — wife of and family relationship designations — make the 
female politician genderless. Various examples can be given of how 
a woman politician’s “femaleness” was neutered. Women MPs like 
Martha Black (1935-40) and Cora Casselman (1941-45), who were elected 
to Parliament, were represented as the wife/widow, and thus as 
appendages of powerful husbands whose seats they had inherited. This 
implied that they held power not in their own right but in someone 
else’s name. Golda Meir and Indira Gandhi, two powerful prime min- 
isters, in contrast, were degendered in a different way: as “grandmother 
Golda” and “Nehru’s daughter” respectively. Their political status was 
lowered because their actions were viewed through a family lens. 

The second set — spinster, femme facile and club-woman — all focus neg- 
atively on a female politician’s sexual capacities. Of these, the spinster 
stereotype is most widely used for bourgeois women politicians, and it 
has the longest pedigree, going back to the suffragist movement of the 
turn of the century. This stereotype is usually applied to unmarried 
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women of a certain age who resemble nurses or teachers and who have 
led a generally traditional life (Gray 1989, 19). In politics, the label “spin- 
ster” serves to describe someone who is single, has liberal ideas and is 
free of the obligations usually expected of a wife. Such a label incarcer- 
ates older women and subtly suggests their sexual lacunae, their inabil- 
ity to attract a husband. Women politicians viewed through this lens 
are portrayed as serious, preachy, competent and hard-working because 
they lack household responsibilities. The label was applied regularly to 
Flora MacDonald, Pat Carney, Pauline Jewett and others. Carole-Marie 
Allard (1987, 106) catches the negativism implied in this label: “Comments 
can label the woman MP. If she is a widow, she is suspected of having 
killed her husband. If she is divorced, she is unstable. If married, she 
neglects her husband, and if single, she is abnormal” [translation]. 

Not only were these female politicians implicitly belittled by this 
label, but three of them acknowledged that reporters had had the audac- 
ity to explicitly query them about their sex life. A male contender would 
have been shocked to receive such an out-of-order inquiry. Linda Goyette 
(1986), quoting Susan Crean, puts it well: “The reigning notion is that 
if you’re a man, sex comes with the territory. If you’re a woman, you're 
expected to be celibate.” 

In the same vein, Judy LaMarsh was “neutered” by being accused 
of acting like a woman. Sheila Kieran (1968, 40-41) explicitly uses this 
strategy when she denigrates LaMarsh’s career in the following words. 
“What was saddest about Miss LaMarsh’s time in Ottawa was her style: 
she hit on a combination of masculine two-fistedness and a shrewd 
feminine guilelessness making remarks that would have earned her a 
sock in the mush if she had been a man. But she seemed unconsciously 
to understand that she could get away with it — for niggerism means 
making allowances for one’s ‘inferiors.’ ” 

In contrast, the “femme facile” label is attached to, and stigmatizes, 
women politicians who do not play by the traditional social rules. By 
saying this, we do not mean to imply that politicians labeled in this 
way were exhibiting looser morals than other people of the time. What 
we do wish to draw attention to, however, is the fact that this label was 
applied to certain female politicians because they were attempting to 
do something unconventional. Women who were labeled in this way 
did not fit the “spinster” category either because they had been mar- 
ried or because they were still too young and too attractive to be 
described in this manner. 

This label, like all the others, highlights a woman’s gender and 
looks rather than her competence. The coverage of Claire Kirkland- 
Casgrain, who introduced the revolutionary Bill 16, giving full legal 
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status to married women in Quebec (1964), is an excellent example of 
this kind of reporting. Under the headline “A striking political hero- 
ine plans to save Quebec women from their medieval bondage,” Amy 
Booth (1964) comments, “This charming champion of women’s rights, 
herself the first woman ever elected to the Quebec legislature, has 
brought two years of campaigning to a climax with a bill she describes 
as the first step toward first-class citizenship for Quebec women ... The 
lady from Jacques Cartier ... is a lot easier on the eyes than any of the 
current inhabitants of [Quebec’s] Red Chamber.” 

One final label, that of the “club-woman,” is applied to women 
politicians who espouse opinions that are in opposition to those of the 
male establishment (in Parliament and elsewhere) or who breach the 
traditional demarcations between private and public activities. Although 
this label is not as negative as the other two, it is by far the most tena- 
cious put-down used to this day. It suggests that women politicians are 
amateurs in the public realm and that their opinions should, therefore, 
be disregarded. A particularly drastic example of this type of reporting 
is offered in Thérése Casgrain’s autobiography, where she describes a 
public address she gave in March 1942 to “La Société d’études et de 
conférences.” She suggested that Quebec women become active in public 
life. “We will emerge from our struggle weakened if we remain turned 
in upon ourselves with no other horizons but those we have always 
known and if, led by false teachers, we remain attached to the old tra- 
ditions alone” (Casgrain 1972, 106). 

The publisher of Le Bien public of Trois-Riviéres suggested that 
Mme. Casgrain tend to her knitting and return to her hearth. “Let her 
cook, sew, embroider, read, card wool, play bridge — anything rather 
than persist in her dangerous role of issuer of directives” (Casgrain 
19727107): 

Biology also provides the basis for gender stereotyping certain 
departments and portfolios that were considered socially “appropri- 
ate” for women incumbents. Women from the first generation were ini- 
tially entrusted with the departments of Health (LaMarsh); Social 
Services (Fairclough); Citizenship and Immigration (Fairclough); and 
Communications (Sauvé). Lester Pearson made a “biological” classifi- 
cation when he found nothing wrong with ignoring the external affairs 
qualifications of Pauline Jewett on gender grounds. “When in 1965 
Jewett expressed her dissatisfaction [at not receiving a cabinet appoint- 
ment], Pearson told her; ‘You know we already have a woman in the 
Cabinet.’ ‘Prime Minister, Pauline urged, ‘let’s be radical. Let’s have two 
-. or three ... or whatever!’ But it was not to be” (Anderson 1987, 44). 
It took until the late 1970s to open up the “hard” and powerful ministries 
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to female incumbents. Monique Bégin became minister of national rev- 
enue in 1977; Flora MacDonald, minister of external affairs in 1979; 
Ursula Appolloni, parliamentary secretary to the minister of defence in 
1980; and Jeanne Sauvé, first female Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1980. 

Until the late 1960s, there were so few women politicians that they 
were generally perceived as the exception to the norm, as tokens in the 
male world of politics. Their aberrant position was picked up by the 
media and was reinforced in the media representations of women politi- 
cians by confusing “gender” with “sex.” Media descriptions that are 
based on the fixed characteristics of biology erase the fact that gender 
is a socially constructed and therefore changeable set of characteristics that 
are anchored in the male gaze. The gender focus sets up special expec- 
tations with respect to the looks, figure, hair colour and “proper” cloth- 
ing a woman politician has to wear ina particular epoch. Because these 
gender expectations are framed as binary opposites between the sexes, 
female politicians can, by definition, never be like men “biologically.” 
This creates a classical double-bind situation. The confusion of sex with 
gender leads to some strange reportorial logic, as Peter Gzowski’s (1962) 
generally laudatory article about Judy LaMarsh and Pauline Jewett 
demonstrates. In it he concludes that if the two politicians remain 
elected, the “caucuses of the future will feel the effect of two strong 
and lively feminine voices. The ideas those voices present won't [how- 
ever] be feminine at all” (ibid., 52). An even more drastic effect of the 
sex/gender confusion is found in a 1962 article in which feminine 
behaviour requirements, rather than the mandate of her portfolio, are 
the substance of a report about Immigration Minister Ellen Fairclough. 
The article, entitled “Un ministre bien chapeauté,” notes: 

Our immigration minister Mrs. Ellen Fairclough travels, meets peo- 

ple and wears a hat much more often than do the majority of 

Canadians. Since becoming a federal cabinet minister in 1957, Mrs. 

Fairclough has travelled some 240 000 miles, mostly in Canada, and 

has worn more than three dozen hats. The functions she has attended 

over the last four years have permitted her to wear several styles of 

headgear that are not specifically feminine. While flying, she wore a 

helmet used by pilots for protection in case of accidents [translation]. 

(La Presse 1962) 


Such a narrative construction systematically erases women’s con- 
tributions to the public sphere, and also types these contributions as 
less important solely because they have been made by women. 
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The Transitional Period (1970-90): Focus on Power 

In the 20 years between 1970 and 1990, political scientists point out, the 
public view of women’s social role has changed. Three occurrences con- 
tributed to this change in social outlook: the Royal Commission Report 
on the Status of Women tabled in 1970; the changing market require- 
ments of the post-industrial society; and the growth and radicalization 
of the women’s movement in the last two decades. Although the research 
reports prepared for the Commission created a substantial backlash 
among conservative women, they enabled the Commission to make over 
160 recommendations to ensure that women would have legal equality 
in Canadian public life (Kieran 1968, 42). Included in these recommen- 
dations was the call for parties to recruit more women into politics. 

The post-industrial economy, with its multiplication of service jobs, 
precipitated the widespread entry of married women (68 percent) and 
mothers (54 percent) into the labour market and coined the concept of 
the “working mother.” Women’s experiences outside the home led to 
calls for pay equality in the workplace throughout the 1970s and ini- 
tiatives for legal equity in the 1980s, when the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms in its initial version omitted this section (Burt et al. 1988, 
140-41). The 1979-82 Charter debate, furthermore, sensitized women’s 
groups to the facts that contact with men in politics would not auto- 
matically lead to constitutional input and that social and political change 
needed concerted action from female legislators and grassroots lobby- 
ing from women’s groups (Hogek 1989, 507). 

Of the three factors bringing about greater acceptance of women’s 
role in public life, the women’s movement must be credited with hav- 
ing had the greatest impact. It addressed the mismatch between work 
opportunities opening up for women in the 1970s and prevailing con- 
servative views about how women ought to behave. In doing so, it pro- 
vided an overarching and systemic explanation of women’s secondary 
status. During the 1970s, feminist theorists developed an understand- 
ing of patriarchy and discovered that it was present in all societies. 
These theorists also documented that patriarchy took different forms 
in different historical epochs and in different countries. As a universal 
system, however, patriarchy always has the characteristic of excluding 
women from the prestigious professions (including politics and the 
media) and the top jobs. 

During the 1980s, the widespread diffusion of feminism’s equal- 
ity agenda across social class and gender brought feminism to the atten- 
tion of everyone and generated grassroots activities by diverse women’s 
Sroups on diverse social issues having to do with reproduction, widely 
defined. Anna Coote and Polly Pattullo (1990, 77) define reproduction 
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not only as “child-bearing and rearing, but [as] all the work that goes 
into sustaining human life in the family and the community.” 

The support for women’s legal equality led to qualified public 
acceptance of women’s role in the political sphere. Although there is as 
yet little proactive support for women candidates in the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, the NDP introduced gender-related criteria into 
its party operations and the selection of convention delegations in the 
1970s (Brown 1989, 144). The number of women politicians has grown 
to about 20 percent in at least three provincial legislatures and to an 
average of 20 to 30 percent in municipal governments in Canada’s major 
cities (Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal and Halifax) (Lavigne 1990, 5; 
Maillé 1990, 14). These figures indicate that since the 1980s, women 
legislators are coming close to the “take-off” point where a minority 
can begin to effect institutional change, at least on the municipal level. 

Two additional factors have profoundly influenced women’s polit- 
ical power in both the United States and Canada. The first was a change 
in women’s electoral participation, the second, a voting differentiation 
between women and men. Together these became known as the “gen- 
der gap.” In the United States, the differential voter turnout, which 
amounted to 10 percent in favour of men in 1950, has been reversed — 
by 1984 women had a 7 percent lead over men in voter participation 
(Mueller 1988b, 22). 

In Canada, Janine Brodie (1985, 126) noted a similar numerical shift 
in favour of women, and additionally discovered that, by 1983, women 
preferred the Liberal party by a margin of 10 percent. Flora MacDonald 
confirmed that all parties in the 1984 election campaign took this gen- 
der gap extremely seriously, because it seemed to suggest that women 
were voting as an interest group. To capture women voters, the 
Conservatives asked Flora MacDonald to lead “consciousness-raising” 
sessions for Conservative MPs, while Sheila Copps and other Liberal 
party women were asked to advise John Turner. He proved as unen- 
lightened as many of his parliamentary colleagues about the govern- 
ment’s role in women’s quest for equality (Copps 1986, 156-57). Because 
both parties had constructed the same platforms for attracting women 
voters the gender gap was invisible in 1984. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that women and their special interests have disappeared from the 
political agenda. The candidates’ debate, organized by Chaviva Hosek, 
who was National Action Committee (NAC) president at the time, indi- 
cates that all parties will have to address women’s social and peace 
agendas in the future. 

The transitional narrative approach, with its focus on power, reflects 
a period in which social and journalistic values are in flux. Old attitudes 
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toward women clash with newer “equality” values; at the same time, 
women are visibly rising toward middle-level power positions in both 
the political and the media realms. During this period, therefore, the cov- 
erage of women politicians and their activities has moved from the 
back to the front pages of newspapers, and female anchors are begin- 
ning to interview the growing number of female legislators and min- 
isters in a more even-handed manner. But topic selection and narrative 
frames concerning women politicians still remain differentiated from 
those of male incumbents. 

The second set of stereotypes, which crystallized in the 1970s and 
1980s, has been profoundly influenced by the ideology of feminism, 
which has forced women politicians and others to take a position on 
women’s social identity. As we have seen, feminist research through- 
out the period identified the nature and origins of the nonsymmetri- 
cal power relations between the genders and also surveyed the barriers 
to women’s egalitarian progress in the male worlds of business, the top 
professions and the media (Robinson 1975; Crean 1987). Even after 20 
years of training and experience, the “glass ceiling” has not been 
breached by female managers in most media organizations. Nowadays, 
women make up only 9 percent of editors-in-chief and 6 percent of 
managing editors in the Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association. Furthermore all 33 people promoted to senior management 
jobs in 1989 were male (Cornacchia 1990). The situation is no better 
in television and film production, where, according to an American 
study by the National Commission on Working Women, “women 
made up 15 percent of producers, 25 percent of writers and 9 percent 
of directors of shows aired in 1990. In prime-time shows women held 
43 percent of the roles but were rarely depicted at all after age 40” 
(Gazette, 1990). 

These figures indicate that it remains difficult to integrate a pro- 
woman perspective into media descriptions and that anti-egalitarian 
attitudes toward women remain pervasive in Canadian society and in 
Canadian newsrooms. The four new stereotypes incorporate these 
ambivalences, although they frame female politicians in a power net- 
work, which is superficially more complimentary. Another stylistic char- 
acteristic that we found for this period is the fact that all of the stereotypes 
are inflected by a feminist discourse and by feminist social expectations. 
Our analyses will show that journalists use this discourse in two very 
different ways: either as a simple classificatory device or as an interest 
group argument. As a classificatory device, the label feminist is attached 
to an individual female politician and used as though it describes a type 
of party membership. When it denotes an interest group, it implies that 
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women as a group have gained political power and influence that is 
somehow illegitimate. In both uses, the “feminist” designation is shunned 
by women politicians, who dislike the negative connotations of the 
“new F-word,” as Charlotte Gray calls it (1989, 19). 

First, the most spectacular and most visible of the new stereotypes 
is that of the superwoman. It is applied to a young, intelligent, active 
and ambitious woman who succeeds on “all levels” and “has it all.” 
She combines a family with her career, and she is as groomed as she is 
competent in her ministerial responsibilities. The superwoman is a 
hybrid: she embodies both traditional characteristics (family and chil- 
dren) with the modern traits of the businesswoman (superior IQ, enor- 
mous capacities for work, an iron constitution as well as charm and 
generosity). Arlie Hochschild and Anne Machung (1990) describe the 
superwoman’s advertising image as the woman with the flowing blond 
hair, attaché case in one hand and a child in the other. Canadian politi- 
cians described in this manner are Liza Frulla-Hébert, Sharon Carstairs, 
Chaviva Hosek, Iona Campagnolo and Janice Johnson. Hubert Bauch 
(1982) of the Montreal Gazette applies this narrative style to Iona 
Campagnolo: “Iona Campagnolo has been an instinctive climber all 
her life ... From the time she blew into Ottawa eight years ago, like a 
refreshing, scented breeze off the western sea, Campagnolo has been 
tagged as a contender for the whole bag of marbles ... As if to prove 
them right she made it into the cabinet [in] less than two years ... She 
was bright, articulate and a looker with a slightly intimidating touch 
of class. She was Iona, ‘La Camp’ ... who had clawed her way ‘from 
cannery row to Parliament Hill.’” 

The feminist version of the superwoman is offered in this descrip- 
tion of Janice Johnson as reported by Val Sears (1983) in the Toronto Star: 
“When Janice Johnson, national director of the Progressive Conservative 
party, was a kid at college in Winnipeg she was sort of radical ... Today, 
Janice Johnson is 37, tidier, and running a party and her life conserva- 
tively, stylishly, but still with that red stripe setting off the blue. As the 
Conservative party’s chief executive, [she is] an apparatchik with her 
manicured hands on the strings. She is also a feminist in a nest of Tory 
male chauvinists.” 

The second of the four stereotypes for narrating women politicians 
is that of the champion. This narrative approach is close to that of the 
superwoman, but tends to be applied to women politicians “of a cer- 
tain age” who have led a more traditional life. Often a woman nar- 
rated in this way has come to politics after she has proved herself in 
another domain, perhaps business, sports or various charitable organ- 
izations. Her children are usually older, and her family obligations 
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more compatible with her public representation duties. She, too, pays 
attention to her grooming, is open to the media and aware of her pre- 
vious accomplishments. Among the politicians who have earned this 
classification are Pat Carney, Monique Landry, Monique Vézina, Lucie 
Pépin and Margaret Thatcher. Under the headline “Tough Woman 
Tory Has Skill To Be Party Leader, Next PM,” the Montreal Gazette 
(1975) comments, “The right honorable Margaret Thatcher, 49, is no 
ordinary woman: that she is being even seriously considered as the 
next leader of the Conservative Party, a body with more than its fair 
share of male chauvinists, is in itself a remarkable achievement. Those 
who have worked with her ... have no doubt that she has the ability 
to be ... leader ... She has stamina and talent. Her appetite for work is 
prodigious. She enjoys making decisions. Thatcher is tough, not ruth- 
less.” By 1976, she had earned the “Iron Lady” epithet from the Soviet 
Army newspaper Red Star, which, according to an interview, she did 
not mind because it well represented her outlook on politics (Maclean’s 
1990, 41). 

Margaret Thatcher’s counterpart, the “feminist” champion, is Lucie 
Pépin. Her coverage reveals many of the collective themes that make 
up this image. But she is narrated with greater warmth by Leslie Fruman 
(1984) in the Toronto Star. 


On being a feminist in 1984, Lucie Pépin has a cool-down approach. 
She’s been called a male-oriented feminist, and says women have to 
be ready to work with men to help the advancement of women... The 
elegant but tough former president of the Canadian Advisory Council 
on the Status of Women might offend the feminist establishment with 
words like those ... Her father wanted her to go to medical school, but 
Pépin opted to train as a nurse ... [because] she wanted to be free to 
get married ... It was her work in nursing that taught her the valu- 
able lessons that put her in contact with issues facing women. 


The third label we encountered in our analyses is one we have 
called being one of the boys. This narrative scheme is applied to women 
politicians who have been accepted into the ranks by the male politi- 
cal establishment, which counts them as part of the “gang.” This type 
of female politician adopts a “masculine” stance in politics, which 
means either that she does not resort to what are called “feminine wiles” 
to achieve her goals (charm, coquetry, wheedling) or that she accepts 
and operates by the conventional rules of the game. Women politicians 
who are “one of the boys” benefit from this kind of acceptance but are, 
at the same time, continually reminded that they are an anomaly and 
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may be placed in the unenviable position of being used as an alibi 
against women’s interests. Examples are legion, such as the woman 
minister who had to bail out the reputation of a male colleague who had 
made an unpardonably sexist remark in a constituency speech. Or the 
situation where the first female Justice Minister was appointed just as 
anti-abortion legislation (Bill C-43) was being re-introduced. This nar- 
rative approach has been applied, among others, to Barbara McDougall, 
Mary Collins, Kim Campbell, Lorna Marsden and Sheila Copps. In 
Collins’ case, Charlotte Gray (1989) has the following to say about the 
new female recruits to the Progressive Conservative party: 


They exuded sisterly solidarity ... Mary Collins, the bubbly member 
from BC, now associate minister of national defence and co-host of 
the party, groaning about her kid’s untidiness. There was ... Marjory 
LeBreton, number two in the Prime Minister’s Office ... Finally, the 
sibling superior of the PC sisterhood strode through the door ... Barbara 
McDougall, minister for the status of women and minister of employ- 
ment and immigration. The most striking characteristic of the party, 
however, was the murmured distaste for anything that smacked of 
“feminism”. Tactics borrowed from the women’s movement may have 
steered the newcomers into the Tory harbour but its ideology left many 
of them cold. They wanted to join the political system, not change it. 
“Why do the press insist on treating women as a special interest group?” 
snapped Diana Togneri of Montreal. (Gray 1989, 17-18) 


In contrast to the women politicians who consider feminism the 
“second F-word,” Sheila Copps is outspokenly upbeat about being 
described as “one of the gang” and as a feminist. In her autobiographical 
Nobody's Baby, she says, “I take pride in being a feminist. Look at the 
word itself; it comes from the Latin femina, woman; and being a woman 
is cause enough for being proud. I take pride, too, in representing my 
constituency — not only the riding which sent me to Parliament, but 
my larger constituency, the women of Canada” (1986, 89). 

A Maclean’s article narrates her leadership campaign in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Sheila Copps: As the most vocal member of the Liberal 
‘Rat-Pack’ — a small group of MPs known for their aggressive Question 
Period attacks during the Conservative government's first term — Copps 
earned a reputation among her Tory opponents as a shrill firebrand ... 
Advisers to the 37-year-old MP for Hamilton East say that Copps’s cam- 
paign will highlight her youth, gender and populist style. She has 
proven her appeal once before, finishing second to David Peterson in 
the Ontario Liberal leadership race in 1982” (Kaihla 1990, 28). 
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The final set of stereotypes that frame women politicians is the 
familiar wife of designation. It is a narrative scheme that we have already 
encountered in the description of first-generation politicians. This stereo- 
type’s survival into the 1980s may be a result of the fact that it has been 
applied to such high-profile women leaders as Corazon Aquino of the 
Philippines and Violetta Ciamorro of Nicaragua. In Canada, however, 
it has been given a new twist. Where it was earlier applied to “ama- 
teur” wives or daughters of politicians who had taken over their hus- 
band’s or father’s seats in the legislature, it is now applied as well to 
wives who have previous political or professional experience. Two 
cases in point are Jeanne Sauvé and Maureen McTeer. Norman Laplante 
(1990) clearly highlights the marital connection and uses it as the orga- 
nizing principle for an article: “Throughout their respective careers in 
Canadian public life, Jeanne and Maurice Sauvé have shown a keen 
desire to work for the cause of national unity. The first Canadian 
couple to be admitted to the Privy Council, they were at the forefront 
of the Canadian political scene for over twenty years.” 

A similar narrative scheme organizes the coverage of Maureen 
McTeer, who ran as Conservative candidate in Carleton—Gloucester 
(Ottawa) in 1988. In this case, however, the “wife of” label is used to 
denigrate the candidate’s considerable competence through a barrage 
of innuendo concerning the supposed advantages she gained from her 
husband's political position. Robert Mason Lee, in a 1989 Saturday Night 
article entitled “Sorry Mo,” attacks McTeer’s column in Chatelaine 
magazine, and McTeer for failing to divulge that her columnist status 
had been achieved because of her marital connection. 

In contrast to the first set of stereotypes — spinster, femme facile, 
club-woman and wife of - which have to do with the traditional social roles 
of women, the four new stereotypes, applied to the second generation 
of women politicians during the 1970s and early 1980s, are constructed 
around the “power game.” The superwoman achieves in both the pri- 
vate and the public spheres of activity. The champion is accomplished in 
such activities as business, professional or benevolent organizations. 
The members of the gang have learned the rules of the political game 
and use them like a man. The only stereotype that harks back to those 
used on the first generation of women politicians is the “wife of” label. 
But even this is now narrated with a different twist, an acknowl- 
edgement that it is appropriate for both spouses to have careers. In 


the 1980s, after all, two-career families are more prevalent than the 
male-headed household. 
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Public narrations recreate and incorporate social changes, not like 
passive mirrors but like active prisms through which our public under- 
standings are fashioned. In spite of the fact that the recent set of stereo- 
types narrate women politicians in a power-game context, they still fail 
to evaluate women’s political competence in career terms. Instead 
women are judged on their personal ability to play by the masculine 
rules of the political game. These include personal aggressiveness, 
adversarial performance in Question Period, hard-headedness and 
coolness under fire. Readers are told approvingly that Sheila Copps 
and Sharon Carstairs are more aggressive than their male counterparts. 
Such evaluative criteria continue to use the male species as the norm 
and to construct the female as the exception, the secondary, thus leav- 
ing the unbalanced social hierarchy intact. 

With a shift in the stereotyping of women politicians came an asso- 
ciated shift in how feminism is treated by the media. In the 1970s, the 
media discovered feminism for its “novel” and “sensational” charac- 
teristics, as having something to do with changing language and chang- 
ing lifestyles. Media practitioners generally simplified the reporting of 
this widespread social movement by turning feminism into an indi- 
vidual characteristic, similar to an organizational membership. The media 
then used the label “women’s lib” for easy classification of feminists. 
Through this interpretation, the movement aspects of feminism were 
erased and disappeared from public sight. The media consequently 
concluded, by the middle of the decade, that the women’s movement 
was dead and that the 1980s were the post-feminist era. Such reason- 
ing has no basis in social fact, as even the media people now know. But 
this interpretation served as a convenient alibi for ignoring women’s 
increased municipal and regional initiatives, as well as the network- 
ing that has occurred outside of the state sector. 

In the early 1980s, the American media discovered a gender gap 
in the Reagan election, and by the 1984 campaign, the Progressive 
Conservatives knew that this gap might affect Canadian women vot- 
ers as well. Consciousness-raising activities, as we have seen, were 
undertaken by first-generation women politicians in their party cau- 
cuses, and these activities were picked up by the media. By 1987, a 
Decima poll confirmed that there was a three-point male/female dif- 
ference in voting preference, and that the Tories were particularly dis- 
liked by working women (only 28 percent would vote Conservative) 
(Gray 1989, 18). A computer-assisted program to reach a riding’s unde- 
cided voters through customized letters saved the Tories in 1987, and 
the gender gap failed to materialize once more (Lee 1989a). The media 
had, however, learned their lesson and began to report feminist groups 
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as a potential lobby with the power to change the political rules. 

This reportorial stance became a prominent aspect of the coverage 
of Audrey McLaughlin’s December 1989 leadership win over Dave 
Barrett in Winnipeg. The two reasons that were immediately offered 
for Audrey McLaughlin’s NDP convention success were her gender and 
her feminist support, not her varied professional credentials such 
as her social work background, her experience with community organ- 
izations in the Yukon or her Third-World engagement. Both the “sex” 
and “feminist” themes, as we have seen, have been used to describe 
and subtly put down women politicians for not being men through- 
out the 1980s. The Globe and Mail's (1989) Jeffrey Simpson points out 
that it was McLaughlin’s sex that got her elected: 


From the moment Ms McLaughlin declared her candidacy, she became 
the New Democrat to beat for one simple, compelling and ultimately 
decisive reason — her sex ... For seven consecutive elections, the NDP 
has been mired in the rut of 15 to 20 per cent of the national vote. 
Maybe a woman leader, wondered many New Democrats, would 
produce a larger number of voters. For the women who supported 
Ms McLaughlin, it was time for the political system to confront fully 
the whole matrix of women’s issues through the symbolic message 
sent by the election of a female leader. 


Hugh Winsor (1989), another Globe and Mail columnist, adds the 
second theme: a “feminist” network had helped her to win over Dave 
Barrett, when it may, in fact, have been her campaign organization: “Ms 
McLaughlin had by far the largest number of workers (many borrowed 
from the feminist movement), headquarters in each province and ter- 
ritory, and a computerized delegate tracking system that gave her floor 
captains up-to-the-minute print-outs on each riding’s delegates.” 

A day or two later, Dalton Camp (1989) in the Toronto Star 
elaborated on the “feminist” connection, suggesting that it was some- 


how illegal for a candidate to have a women’s network to support her 
bid for the leadership: 


Pauline Jewett, mother hen to the feminist cause, put the issue squarely 
before the Canadian people through the radio facilities of the Mother 
Corporation: There was sexism in the media. Speaking from the con- 
vention scene in Winnipeg, Pauline said (I wrote this down) she had 
noticed a lot of “criticism of Audrey (McLaughlin) because she’s a 
woman” ... I thought the NDP convention suffered from an excess of 
feminist militancy at the barricades. Against the militants stood the 
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rest of the delegates, as though barefoot on a floor of ground glass, 
weighing each word, idiom, and simile on the gender scale. (Reprinted 
with permission. The Toronto Star Syndicate) 


Five days later, on 9 December 1989, Peggy Curran of the Montreal 
Gazette offered McLaughlin’s response to the gender accusation: “If the 
newcomer from the North finished first at the NDP convention in 
Winnipeg, critics said, her gender would be the only explanation. Friends 
and supporters say the 53-year-old member of Parliament for Yukon han- 
dled the charges of tokenism with her customary wit. Dropping in on 
campaign workers at the two-storey log cabin ‘Yukon skyscraper’ that 
houses her Whitehorse office, McLaughlin said: ‘Well, I thought about 
running as a man, but I decided against it.’” 

On the same day (9 December 1989), Graham Fraser in the Globe and 
Mail confronted and illustrated the condescending coverage of 
McLaughlin in the “View from the Hill”: 


The reporter smiled indulgently and asked the leader of the New 
Democratic party her first question after she had made her first address 
to the House of Commons as leader. “Audrey, tell me,” he said, “Were 
your knees shaking when you stood up[?]” “No. No,” she said firmly 
and flatly. “Really. I’ve been in Question Period before.” ... As the 
first woman to lead a Canadian federal party, Ms McLaughlin still 
seemed to be subject to a different kind of scrutiny on Wednesday. 
One reporter inquired about the mark on her cheek ...; a national 
columnist noted that she had worn a green silk dress on her first day 
as NDP leader ... One of the women reporters within earshot did a 
double-take when the NDP leader was asked if her knees had been 
shaking. “Give me a break,” she muttered. “Do you think that will 
be his first question to Paul Martin if he becomes Liberal leader?” 


The charges and countercharges traded among print reporters indi- 
cate that the media establishment is as unprepared as the political estab- 
lishment to admit a new female player on her merits into the game of 
high-stakes politics. Whether Audrey McLaughlin will become a great 
leader of Canada’s NDP remains an open question. What is not open, 
however, is her right to be taken seriously by the press. Rosemary Brown 
(1989, 171) found that when the press could no longer trivialize her 
1975 NbP leadership bid, “there was a subtle shift away from superfi- 
cial discussions of my ‘elegance,’ ‘private school education,’ and ‘home 
in the fashionable Point Grey district of Vancouver’ to more thought- 
ful and serious speculation as to the potential effect of my candidacy 
on the New Democratic Party and on Canada.” 
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FUTURE MEDIA NARRATIVES AND THE POLITICAL CHALLENGE OF WOMEN 


Media Narratives of Women Politicians: Differential Approach 

In spite of an evolution of stereotypes concerning women politicians and 
their contributions to statesmanship, any form of stereotypical writing 
focuses on a set of reductive characteristics that severely limit the details 
and points of view a text is able to express. The fact that older stereo- 
types, which characterized the first generation of women politicians 
primarily in terms of their biological difference (spinster, femme facile) 
and their social relations to men (wife, grandmother, granddaughter), 
have been replaced by new ones, does not constitute progress in itself. 
The bio-social focus of the pre-1960s period depicted the first genera- 
tion of women politicians as either adventurers or tokens. As adven- 
turers, they had escaped from their “proper” domestic sphere and 
therefore wielded a different and lesser kind of power than that held 
by men. As tokens, women’s presence was used as proof that minimal 
openings for “exceptional” women existed in the male domain of pol- 
itics. In such a narrative frame, women’s political contributions are 
underestimated and marginalized because they are portrayed as excep- 
tions to the socially defined female norms, and the women themselves 
lose their competence and credibility when they are portrayed as bio- 
logically strange “birds in a gilded cage,” as Judy LaMarsh tellingly 
described her political existence. 

Even the transitional stereotypes, although seemingly different and 
more modern, remain restrictive because they refer to power in the 
public realm. While media reports reflect the liberalized view that 
women can be integrated into the political realm, the labels indicate 
that such integration is only possible for certain types of women politicians. 
Acceptable women politicians are the superwoman, who performs 
superbly in both her private and her public roles; the champion, who 
shares a similar background with her male colleagues (business, sports, 
professions); and the gang member, who has learned, and employs, the 
male rules of the political game. One additional label, the wife of, is a 
carry-over from the past, but is now remodeled as a husband’s “junior 
partner” in a dual-career family. 

The transitional narrative strategies applied to second- and third- 
generation politicians who are marked as feminist or non-feminist by 
the media, indicate that there is much greater resistance to, and worry 
about, feminist demands for women’s social equality in the 1980s than 
there was in the 1970s. No wonder such inventions as the “post- 
feminist era” or the “death of the women’s movement” are proclaimed 
by journalists, although the sociological evidence does not corroborate 
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these interpretations. Some journalists and politicians would like to 
silence feminist demands for completion of the social revolution, which 
guarantees women and other minorities access to the public domain. 
The transitional narrative approaches incorporate a deep-seated ideo- 
logical ambivalence concerning women’s changing social identity. While 
egalitarian principles promoted by women’s groups remain the ideal, 
a majority of politicians and media personnel have difficulty accom- 
modating women’s demands for power-sharing. In such a situation, 
the conservative backlash against feminism in the Reagan and Mulroney 
eras must be interpreted as a defensive reaction to women’s advances 
in the public realm. 

The reportage of Audrey McLaughlin’s leadership win graphically 
indicates that the majority of media people are just as unaccustomed 
as most politicians to the appearance of women in the halls of Parlia- 
ment or in ministerial chairs. Sheila Copps (1986, 38) notes that, as late 
as the 1982 Ontario leadership campaign, “the press and the party estab- 
lishment were nowhere near as liberated as the average voting dele- 
gate” concerning the candidacy of a woman. This ambivalence is still 
reflected in both the reasons given for McLaughlin’s win (her sex and 
feminist group support) and the types of questioning she underwent 
after her first appearance as NDP leader. The fact that women politi- 
cians cannot yet be credited with wearing the mantle of power with- 
out belittling commentary indicates that “women’s political past, like 
our political future continues to be contested ground” for interpretation 
(Vickers 1989, 18). 

Our generational analysis shows that neither the old (up to the 
1960s) nor the transitional (1970s and 1980s) narrative prisms reflect 
much of what constitutes the social reality and political experience of 
contemporary Canadian women. Female political leaders, representatives 
and political women in general feel uncomfortable with, and unwelcome 
in, parliamentary settings designed by nation-building brotherhoods, 
who are implacably proprietorial of women (Coote and Pattullo 1990, 
274). The major lacunae of the transitional discourse require only sum- 
mary attention because they have already been discussed. The exist- 
ing stereotypical narrative conventions treat political women and men 
very differently. Both the narrative focuses and the evaluative criteria 
for the two genders are at variance. Four narrative focuses are applied 
only to women. These focuses: 


* tend to ignore the substance of a female incumbent's speeches in 
favour of her personal characteristics (looks, dress, hair); 
* fail to give recognition for prior political activities, with the result 
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that no one knows the stages in a woman’s political career, which 
together signify her “competence”; 

e make women politicians responsible for women as a class when 
gender is known to be only one of many factors in interest-group 
formation; and 

e use “feminism” to denote a negative personal characteristic, and 
thus erase the group dimensions of this diversified social move- 
ment. 


The evaluative criteria are also at variance for women and men: 


¢ Women have to live up to a considerably higher standard of excel- 
lence than do men. 

° The political performance of women is judged only by the extremes 
of the scale (good and bad), while men are evaluated across the 
whole scale, including the mediocre middle range. 

* Women politicians have to live up to a moral code of sexual absten- 
tion not imposed on men. 


These differential narrative focuses and evaluative criteria raise a 
series of questions. Among these are the following: To what extent do 
the media adequately perceive the difference in attitudes, goals and 
understandings that motivate female and male politicians? Why are 
women drawn in greater numbers to local, municipal and regional 
activity than to provincial and national political involvement? How 
adequate is the picture that the media construct of the political arenas 
in which women prefer to operate? And even more fundamentally, is 
there any difference in the motivations that propel women and men into 
political life? Since the media provide society with the words and concepts 
for naming and constructing social and political reality, how adequately 
are they performing this task for women and women’s concerns? The 
veracity and accuracy with which the media represent women politi- 
cians and their views are inextricably linked to the effectiveness with 
which political women can shape their society. Conversely, inaccurate 
and elliptical media descriptions deprive both female representatives 
and citizens of their voice and their input into the public domain. 

There is evidence today that women readers and viewers are deeply 
troubled by the restrictive media reporting of modern women’s social 
concerns and by the irrelevance of many media reports to their common 
life experience. Recent analyses confirm that newspapers, which sup- 
ply their readers with an overwhelmingly white, male, middle-class 
view of the world, have lost 25 percent of their female readership in 
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the past decade (Cornacchia 1990; Walker 1990). These kinds of evi- 
dence indicate that women have different notions about the nature of 
political activity, and that they are becoming alienated from Canada’s 
governing bodies such as Parliament and the Senate. Our own interviews 
document that women politicians feel uncomfortable operating in the 
“boys’ school” atmosphere of these institutions and come to politics 
with different expectations. Women politicians also complain that media 
journalists and politicians alike are unaware of and mistrust the female 
networks and female solidarity which women’s groups of all kinds 
have generated around women’s issues. Many of these women’s groups 
have been labelled “feminist” according to Chaviva Hosek, although 
the majority are in fact traditional women’s organizations that lend their 
support to feminist causes at certain times. Among these are voluntary 
organizations (like the Canadian Federation of University Women), 
groups providing specific services to women (rape crisis centres, etc.); 
advisory councils to the government (like the Canadian Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women); and specialized national voluntary 
associations that lobby in areas of their particular expertise (such as the 
National Association of Women and the Law) (Hosek 1989, 494-96). 


The Challenge of Women in Canadian Politics 
The women’s movement theory of patriarchy and the method of gen- 
der analysis have played a crucial role in North American women’s 
understanding of their social world in the 1990s and mobilized them 
by keeping them aware of the continued existence of sexual inequali- 
ties (Norris 1988, 233). In addition, they have alerted researchers that 
traditional theories of politics are unable to encompass many of women’s 
political activities. New theories must go beyond the conventional polit- 
ical science focus on state institutions and élite politics to incorporate 
the experiences of grassroots organizers, who have learned to operate 
within and outside of male-dominated institutions (Vickers 1989, 22). 
Our interviews, and those of others who have talked to women politi- 
cians in Great Britain and Germany (Lepsius 1990, 68), confirm that 
“Parliament is more than an institution of ancient mystique and obscure 
language; it is a place made by men for men, and still fiercely ruled by 
them. Women have been admitted, but their presence is acceptable only 
if they do not draw attention to themselves as women, and only if they 
divest themselves of any uniquely female preoccupation such as moth- 
erhood” (Coote and Pattullo 1990, 256). 

Similar views have been expressed by Canadian politicians like 
Rosemary Brown (NDP), Sheila Copps (Liberal) and others who have 
remarked on the isolation of their “token” status. In her autobiography 
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Nobody's Baby, Sheila Copps (1986, 28) has the following to say about 
her experiences in the Ontario caucus: “My colleagues were gracious 
and friendly, but clearly saw me as an ornament to the party — nice to 
have around as long as I knew my place. One of the ironies was that most 
of the men in caucus thought I enjoyed the publicity ... Some were even 
resentful when I had anything worthwhile to say. Every time I would 
rise in question period, one of my colleagues would mutter under his 
breath: “There goes Sheila. The cameras are rolling again.’ What he 
didn’t realize was that... I felt isolated and out of place” (as one among 
thirty-three). 

Ordinary women, too, feel alienated from élite politics as it is gen- 
erally practised. They have overwhelmingly organized themselves at 
the grassroots level in order to achieve better housing conditions, recre- 
ation for disadvantaged children or battered women’s shelters. A polit- 
ical activist explains her alienation this way: “I went to a lot of meetings 
and listened to the people talking. They weren’t talking about what I 
was even interested in ... They were talking about the wages struggle 
all the time, about trade-union issues, and I thought, they never talk 
about housing issues or what are we to do with the kids, stuff like that” 
(Coote and Pattullo 1990, 50). Coote and Pattullo comment that, when 
asked about politics, women felt that the fabric of their lives was not 
a “proper” concern of politics. No wonder so many women feel that 
politics has nothing to do with them. 

Although the isolation of élite women politicians has become less 
pronounced as a result of the 1984 and 1988 elections, their numbers 
are not yet large enough to enable them to influence federal politics. In 
the 1980s, women gained access as “helpers” in what scientist Ursula 
Franklin describes as the political “sandbox,” but they are as yet denied 
the proper tools for the job (Jeffrey 1990, 73). The picture looks a bit bet- 
ter on the provincial level where 20 percent of legislators are now women, 
but the most significant advances have been made in the municipal 
administrations of Canada’s largest and medium-sized cities: there, 
women number one-third of all representatives. This higher proportion 
of women’s representation at the municipal level of government is a 
function of the fact that this kind of political service can be combined with 
family responsibilities. In the 1990s, we can expect not only that women 
will become firmly entrenched in Canadian political life but also that 
they will be increasingly able to influence the types and outcomes of 
legislation. It is additionally plain that the greatest political innovations 
in the coming decade will originate from municipal experiences. 

With these developments in mind, is there any evidence that more 
women politicians will make a difference to the Canadian political 
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scene? Do they have different motives, attitudes and goals, and thus 
diversify the points of view from which the political sandboxes of the 
future will be constructed? Accumulated research from a variety of 
sources, and our own conversations with representatives from the three 
generations of women politicians, indicate that women do seem to have 
different reasons for running for political office. They also conceive of 
political power in variant ways. And, furthermore, their understand- 
ings of social interaction differ from those espoused by their male col- 
leagues. These differences add up to a differential political profile and 
a different agenda for women politicians that seems to be perceived 
by, and gives them an edge with, the Canadian electorate. 

In response to our inquiries concerning their reasons for running 
for political office, the overwhelming majority of women of all three 
generations, including nonfeminist and feminist candidates, said that 
they were seeking office in order to improve the conditions of human 
life. Among the conditions mentioned were the rectification of social vio- 
lence, racism and the plights of minorities. European evidence con- 
firms that, in Great Britain and Germany, too, social involvement is a 
strong mobilizing force (Grewe-Partsch 1990, 48). Jill Vickers (1989, 20) 
explains that what she calls the “service-based” conception of politics 
has deep roots in the first-wave suffragist movement. First-wave women 
placed a high value on citizenship, which incorporated both the Christian 
duty to help others and the concepts of self-help and community build- 
ing. In contrast, many male candidates view the business of entering 
national politics as a profession or a career that demands few special 
qualifications and relatively little expertise while providing them with 
middle-class status. It is well known that men are educated and trained 
for career building in ways that women are not. Yet, the political estab- 
lishment is not yet ready to grant second- and third-generation women 
incumbents with impressive arrays of qualifications a place in politics 
(Brodie 1985, 59). One reason why these qualifications are rarely pub- 
lic knowledge, our evidence shows, is that most media reporting does 
not mention or give women credit for them. 

A second characteristic that distinguishes female from male politi- 
cians is their attitude toward power. This difference in attitude was 
noted by Denise Falardeau during the Royal Commission-sponsored 
symposium in Montreal (Canada, Royal Commission 1990). Here 
Falardeau noted that women politicians she knew looked for power, 
but not at any price and not in general. Women tended to look for power 
to do something concrete. For many women politicians power is an 
instrument rather than an object in itself. Thérése Lavoie-Roux echoes 
this sentiment in an interview with Marie-Jeanne Robin (1983, 177-78). 
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She responds: “I cannot answer that. But so far I remain convinced that 
women do not want power for the sake of power ... I don’t think we have 
the same code of ethics” [translation]. 

Rosemary Brown (1989, 228) expands on this difference in her 
autobiography Being Brown by making a useful distinction between 
“hierarchical power,” which is based in a bureaucracy, and “personal 
power,” which arises from collective decision making. In assessing her 
14-year provincial NDP career in various Vancouver ridings (1972-86), 
she says: 


I was actually very disappointed by how little real power I had and 
how often I failed to live up to the expectations of people who appealed 
to me for help. 

At first I thought that if I had been a cabinet minister I could have 
had some direct power, but even of that I’m not sure; often cabinet min- 
isters were forced to introduce and defend legislation to which they 
were opposed, because it was the will of the leader, majority vote in 
caucus or recommendation of the party pollsters ... In retrospect, I 
realize that it was power in the traditional patriarchal context that I 
lacked, rather than the more personal and compelling power that 
comes from collective decision-making and the mutual respect peo- 
ple of like mind share with each other. (© 1989 by Rosemary Brown. 
Reprinted by permission of Random House of Canada Ltd.) 


However, personal power alone is no match for hierarchical team- 
based power, through which high-ranking bureaucrats or ministerial 
advisers can, and do, affect legislative decision making. In these bureau- 
cratic behind-the-scenes realms, women continue to be underrepre- 
sented (Brown 1989, 232). Yet, even here people are feeling the 1990s’ 
winds of change. A number of our respondents mentioned that the 
resistance to women politicians was strongest in one particular stra- 
tum, which Sheila Copps (1986, 43) dubbed the “MUPPIES” — male urban 
professional party workers who view women as a threat to their tra- 
ditional hold over Canada’s party system. 

A final distinction between female and male politicians concerns 
their attitudes toward social interaction and its norms. As “outsider- 
insiders,” minority politicians tend to find that it is more useful to play 
a catalytic rather than an exclusionary role. Maureen McTeer (Canada, 
Royal Commission 1990) echoed these sentiments in her presentation 
to the Montreal symposium where she advocated the need for a less 
hierarchical and exclusionary communication style in Parliament. Ami 
Lénnroth (ibid.), a Swedish representative at the symposium, pointed 
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out that women, through their increased labour-force participation, 
were carrying the conciliatory approach into the realms of industry 
and business merely by being there. It was time they did the same in 
legislative councils. 

Pauline Jewett confirmed this interpretation in our interview; she 
noted that Audrey McLaughlin, as NDP leader, was operating in a con- 
sensus Style in her caucus, following in the steps of Pearson, Stanfield 
and Douglas. As a result, Jewett mused, McLaughlin continues to dis- 
appoint the media, which expect party leaders to be aggressive, noisy 
and unruly in the mode of Jean Chrétien. Media narratives, as we have 
shown, continue to code these behaviour patterns as the norm and 
insist that they are a sign of political competence. No wonder Jeffrey 
Simpson (1989) of the Globe and Mail speculates whether Audrey 
McLaughlin will be able to reject the aggressive demands of both the 
parliamentary system and the electronic media to follow her own pref- 
erence for “grassroots politics” and coalition building. The debate con- 
tinues on whether women’s different attitudes to interaction and power 
are a result of different socialization and communication patterns for 
the two genders or of structural constraints. Apologists for the latter 
view argue that minority status in the political realm demands cun- 
ning and a consensus approach in order to get “women-friendly” leg- 
islation adopted against majority resistance (Lepsius 1990, 68). Whatever 
the reasons, there is good evidence that women politicians will have a 
leavening effect on Canadian party politics and prepare the ground for 
fashioning a new style of political sandbox that will be oriented to 
human needs. 


Looking Toward the Future 

Mary Collins, Minister of Immigration, when presenting her views on 
women in politics to a Royal Commission-sponsored symposium 
(Canada, Royal Commission 1990), compared the drive for equality to 
the income tax and noted that neither was very popular. She argued that, 
because there is no automatic progression from a male-dominated to an 
integrated politics in which women have an equal voice, the struggle 
must go on. Women, far from being a liability to Canadian parties in the 
1990s, are in fact an asset. Women’s variant attitudes toward power 
and privileges have a fresh appeal to Canadian voters, who have gen- 
erally lost trust in politicians. 

The question for the future is how to translate these differing out- 
looks into viable programs for institutional change and more women- 
friendly legislation? Political scientist Carol Mueller, exploring the 
historical development of women’s political agendas, points out that 
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two different strategies have been proposed (1988a, 291). One argues 
that equal rights are the best foundation for women’s needs, the other con- 
tends that women have special needs with respect to their reproductive 
capacities and that “human difference” must, therefore, also be included 
in fashioning social legislation. By the late 1970s, American feminists 
involved in lobbying and litigation had discovered the limits of a strat- 
egy based on a literal interpretation of equal rights. In practice, equal 
rights turned out to mean nothing more than treating women like men, 
despite the differences in their objective circumstances. Wage equity was 
a virtually irrelevant principle in the face of pervasive occupational seg- 
regation. Women’s health and child-care needs, the feminization of 
poverty and household violence could not be addressed in terms of strict 
gender equality (Costain 1988, 150-51). Increasingly, therefore, women’s 
“specificity” became the benchmark for designing women-friendly leg- 
islation in the United States. During the same period, Canada, like Europe, 
also began to combine the two principles, passing the Canadian Human 
Rights Act (1977) while at the same time funding women’s centres, 
women’s research programs and abused women’s transitional houses 
through Secretary of State grants (Armstrong 1990, 18). 

Considerable argument continues over whether these initiatives 
resulted from what has been called the gender gap in voting. While 
women today outnumber men by about 7 percent in North American 
elections, it turns out that block voting as a pressure group is not very 
common. It appears primarily between well-educated working women 
and men at the middle and top ends of the occupational ladder, but 
not at all among lower socio-economic groups. Furthermore, such vot- 
ing is issue specific in North America and Europe and manifests itself 
only on such topics as defence expenditures, abortion, social services 
and unemployment policies (Norris 1988, 223-28). A Canadian Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women background paper (Maillé 1990) notes 
that there is no conclusive data about the gender gap in Canada, 
although women have traditionally favoured the Liberal over the 
Conservative party by 10 percent. The reason for its nonemergence, 
Chantal Maillé suggests, is that Canadian women’s groups have not 
yet succeeded in forming a distinct lobby to approach politicians with 
a single voice, as has been done by the National Organization of Women 
(NOW) south of the border (Costain 1988, 168-69). 

It seems, however, that this may be remedied in the 1990s, because 
diverse women’s groups have set up about 40 action committees across 
the country to recruit more women to run for office and to develop vot- 
ing blocks around a welfare-state agenda, which today benefits women 
more than men (Maillé 1990, 26-30; Mueller 1988a, 299). Women’s his- 
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torical support for the Liberal rather than the Conservative party may, 
thus, be revived and become a new gender gap in the coming decade. 
What this says is that women’s vote as a potential block vote will require 
Canadian parties to pay attention to women’s welfare, peace and human- 
rights concerns in substantial rather than propagandistic ways. Social leg- 
islation based on both equality and specificity considerations highlights 
an ambivalence in feminist thinking, which will only be overcome by 
what Jill Vickers (1989, 32) calls a “double vision” for the future. Both 
the older concepts of service, duty and responsibility, and the newer 
ones of rights, entitlements and claims vis-a-vis society and the state will 
have to be accommodated in designing future, more women-friendly 
legislation. This also requires a reconceptualizing of the existing theory 
of justice to encompass both equality and equity, sameness and difference. 

In looking toward the future, a final question that has been implicit 
in much of our argument now needs explicit confrontation. It concerns 
the state and women’s relationship to it. On the one hand, we have 
argued that state institutions as they exist today are male designed and 
dominated, and therefore exhibit a culture that is difficult for women 
to penetrate and to live with. On the other, we have shown that Canadian 
feminists and others look to the state for policies and programs sup- 
porting women’s special needs. The latter attitude implies that state 
institutions are malleable and open to change. Our evidence confirms 
that the women politicians we have talked to were generally of the 
opinion that state institutions are reformable. Each one of them has, 
with the help of supportive male colleagues, achieved some success in 
rectifying the disproportionate gradient of male influence. 

This leads us to conclude that women in government do make a 
difference. The women ministers we talked to or whose biographies 
we consulted all have provided stepping-stones for improving women’s 
condition: Claire Kirkland-Casgrain legally established married 
women’s rights in Quebec; Monique Bégin introduced universal health 
insurance; Pat Carney provided for greater job equality in the federal 
bureaucracy; and Flora MacDonald inserted a women’s equality clause 
into the latest Broadcasting Act. Second- and third-generation politi- 
cians like Audrey McLaughlin, Léa Cousineau, Chaviva Hosek and 
Sheila Copps, among others, are continuing this agenda. Extra com- 
mitment will be needed in the 1990s as women’s issues are submerged 
in the North American economic recession. It is at these times that the 
growing number of feminist politicians among third-generation incum- 
bents in municipal and provincial councils will make the greatest dif- 
ference, for they will have the fresh ideas and, thus, will set the course 
for the future. 
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The possibility of transforming state institutions is also documented 
by Scandinavian women’s groups, where much has already been 
achieved, and in Great Britain, where the Scottish Constitutional 
Convention of 1989 provided an opportunity for summarizing the lat- 
est ideas on redesigned state institutions. In a ringing manifesto, Scottish 
women’s groups called for “user-friendly” institutions catering to the 
needs of everyone: women, men, immigrants of different ethnic back- 
grounds, the young and the old. Mary Fyfe, Labour MP from Glasgow 
Maryhill, defined user-friendliness in legislative institutions for politi- 
cians and constituents as “a normal working day, with time built in for 
constituency activities, time off to match school holidays and take 
account of family needs, adequate salaries with additional allowances 
for [careers], proper child-care and working facilities for members and 
their staff, procedures that would be seen to be fair, democratic, open 
and easily understood by newcomers, and a minimum of ritual” (Coote 
and Pattullo 1990, 275). 

What the Scottish women were trying to do, in effect, was to import 
into the mainstream of representative democracy the political culture 
of the margins and the operating procedures of campaigns, social move- 
ments and community actions where women were already strong. These 
proposals for exercising power, and interacting with it, are much more 
in tune with everyday experience than anything that has ordinarily 
become associated with politics. 

In such a redesigned system, socially responsible media will also 
be transformed and changed, because readers and viewers will demand 
a common reportorial focus and point of view for all public officials. 
Gone will be the reportage which deals with the presence of women 
in reductive terms, and gone also will be the stereotype-based media 
narrations that perpetuate a vision of women (in politics) based on gen- 
der difference rather than on equality, on strangeness rather than on par- 
allel or similar interests. Furthermore, both the traditional and 
transitional narratives would have to shed their antisocial bias toward 
women and minority groups, which is manifested by not giving them 
credit for their contributions to public life. 

Media personnel will also have to become mindful not to apply 
the four discriminatory narrative focuses and differential evaluation 
criteria discussed previously. These include the focus on a female 
incumbent's personal characteristics rather than on the substance of 
her statements and ignoring prior career activities, thereby making 
competence more difficult for her to establish. It would also no longer 
be considered fair to make a woman politician responsible for her gen- 
der nor to use the feminism label to discredit her as an individual, let 
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alone to discredit the women’s movement as a whole. Even-handed 
application of performance criteria on a uniform scale for women and 
men will also avoid the oppression of excellence as well as differential 
standards for female and male sexual behaviour. 

Lest this scenario sound overly rosy, it is important to remember 
that social institutions are just that, socially constructed and therefore 
intimately related to changing social attitudes toward women’s role in 
the public domain. These attitudes will undergo further pressures at 
home, during the recession, and abroad, as a result of the Eastern 
European migration and of the declining nation-state role as the 1992 
European Economic unity project progresses. At this juncture, it is 
important to remember Rosemary Brown’s admonition: “Women’s 
most stubborn enemy [is] not misogyny but paternalism” (1989, 130). 
Male legislators in caucus and in Parliament continue to believe that they 
know better what women’s needs are than women themselves. Since 
overt discrimination is no longer publicly condoned, this attitude leads 
to a strategy of passive resistance that is equally effective, because the 
male bias of political institutions is able to derail many female-sponsored 
initiatives. Angela Miles’s dictum must therefore remain the guiding 
principle for concerned political women in the 1990s: “[We] must con- 
tinue to insist on our right to participate fully in public life, but must 
at the same time challenge its very shape and underlying logic” (as 
quoted in Vickers 1989, 16). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. One of the basic manifestations of discrimination against women 
resides in the ways in which the presence and role of women 
politicians are discussed. Therefore, we recommend that all sexist 
language be eliminated from government and public documents, 
namely the Canada Elections Act. 

2. Women need to be informed and properly trained in order to make 
maximum use of information tools and the media to further their 
political endeavours. Women politicians have to be taught how the 
journalistic system works, how to answer questions and what the 
print and production values are. Therefore, we strongly encourage 
all Canadian political parties to offer a foundation course on media 
literacy in order for women within their ranks to become media 
wise, that is, to be able to deal more adequately with reportorial 
interviews, expectations and biases. 

Similar courses are already available in certain universities, 
namely l’Université du Québec a Montréal, where women from 
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different associations receive training specifically designed for their 
needs in relation to the media. 

. We are well aware that in the field of media, the notion of freedom 
of the press does not permit the implementation of restrictive rules 
concerning editorial policies. However, we believe that the media 
can be systematically invited to make better use of the human 
resources and women’s political expertise presently available. It is 
also recommended that the media be invited to systematically cover 
women’s progress, or activities within political parties, and to keep 
in touch with women’s extra-state activities on all levels of politics: 
national, provincial, regional and municipal. 

. Since it has been established that women in key power positions 
have a direct influence on the presence of other women at all levels 
of an organization, concrete measures should be considered to break 
the “glass ceiling” beyond which women have not been able to 
advance. Therefore, we recommend that affirmative action programs 
be designed to promote women to top positions in media outlets 
and political parties. 

. We also believe that goodwill gestures on a symbolic level can have 
important effects. Such gestures can be triggered by actions that help 
to raise consciousness and create a climate of awareness and coop- 
eration. The following recommendation deals with two such initia- 
tives. We recommend the following: 

e that a national journalism prize be instituted, to be named after 
a prominent woman and adjudicated through the Canadian 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women in cooperation with 
journalists’ associations. The aim of the competition would 
be to award a substantial monetary prize, to be sponsored by 
the Secretary of State, to the best media coverage of women’s 
political activity during the year. 

° that the Secretary of State sponsor particular and specific 
research projects on the media coverage of women’s political 
activities, both within parties and outside. Such sponsorship 
should, in particular, favour research projects dealing with 
women’s political initiatives on the municipal level in 
Canada’s large and middle-sized cities, where women already 
represent one-third of city councillors. Most new political 
initiatives will emerge on this level where women’s issues 
(such as peace, the environment and the welfare state) are 
going to be highlighted. 
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APPENDIX 
WOMEN POLITICIANS INTERVIEWED OR STUDIED 
THROUGH BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


First generation 


Doris Anderson (ex-president of the Canadian Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women) 


Monique Bégin (Liberal Party of Canada, former minister) 
Rosemary Brown (NDP, British Columbia, leadership candidate) 


Thérése Casgrain (Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, Quebec, 
Senator; autobiography) 


Judy Erola (Liberal Party of Canada, former minister) 


Pauline Jewett (New Democratic Party of Canada, Chancellor of Carleton 
University) 


Thérése Lavoie-Roux (Liberal, Quebec, former minister) 
Judy LaMarsh (Liberal Party of Canada, former minister; autobiography) 


Flora MacDonald (Progressive Conservative Party of Canada, former 
minister) 


Jeanne Sauvé (Liberal Party of Canada, former minister, Governor General; 
biography) 
Second generation 


Mary Collins (Progressive Conservative Party of Canada, minister 
responsible for the status of women and associate minister of national 
defence) 


Sheila Copps (Liberal Party of Canada, leadership candidate; autobiography) 
Francine Cosman (Liberal, Nova Scotia) 

Léa Cousineau (president of the executive committee, City of Montreal) 
Christine Hart (Liberal, Ontario, former minister) 

Chaviva Hosek (Liberal, Ontario, former minister) 

Thérése Killens (Liberal Party of Canada) 

Aldéa Landry (Liberal, New Brunswick, vice-premier) 


Audrey McLaughlin (New Democratic Party of Canada, leader of the 
party) 

Maureen McTeer (candidate in 1988 for the Progressive Conservative 
Party of Canada) 
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Third generation 

Marlene Catterall (Liberal Party of Canada) 

Dorothy Doley (PC, Saskatchewan) 

Sheila Gervais (Liberal Party of Canada, secretary-general) 

Shirley Maheu (Liberal Party of Canada) 

Sandra Mitchell (NDP, Saskatchewan, president) 

Louise O’Neill (candidate in 1988 for New Democratic Party of Canada) 


Journalists and Academics Consulted 

Nicole Bélanger (directrice régionale, Radio-Canada) 
Gretta Chambers (Montreal Gazette) 

Ami Lonnroth (Svenska Dagbladet) 

Robert Mackenzie (Toronto Star) 

Trina McQueen (director of CBC English Network) 
Francine Pelletier (La Presse) 


Carolle Simard (Department of Political Science, Université du Québec a 
Montréal) 
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